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New PYREX brand 
Ball and Socket Ground Joints 


The same high quality grinding and other features cherac- 
teristic of “Pyrex” Standard Taper ( $) Ground Joints have 
been applied to this new line of Ball and Socket Joints. 

Accurate, durable and uniform in quality, these new 
joints, balanced for mechanical strength, chemical stability 
and heat resistance, are made of Pyrex brand Chemical 
Glass No. 774. All are completely fabricated in the ap- 
paratus shop of the Corning Glass Works—your assur- 
ance of highest quality workmanship. The Corning Lamp 
Shop's facilities for the fabrication of special apporatus 
with “Pyrex” Ball and Socket Joints are also available. 

Corning is not prepared to furnish clamps for Ball and 
Socket Joints. The joints, however, are made to accommo- 
date clamps of conventional design. 

For full information on new “Pyrex” Ball and Socket 
Joints, consult your regular laboratory supply dealer. 


NEW CATALOG SUPPLEMENT No. 4 

If you have not received your Supplement No. 4 to Corn- 
ing's Laboratory Glassware Catalog LP21, send for it to- 
day. It describes numerous new items in both “Pyrex” 
Laboratory Glassware including “Pyrex” 
Fritted Ware. Please use coupon 
below. 
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CORNING GLASS WORKS «+ CORNING, N. Y. 
laboratory and Pharmaceutical Division (Dept. $ 4-6) 


Please send Supplement No. 4 (to Corning’s Laboratory Glassware 
Catalog 1P21.) 
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At invasion time, confidence - 
in equipment means every- ‘QB mee. weeseett 
thing. Whether it's big battle- “yt 

ship guns —air fleets of the Seated 
Navy—tanks and jeeps—or Nn oxides) ****" 
trucks with their thousand > | sea ere 
and one supplies for the = 
Army—back of the quality 
of each piece of equipment 
is the chemist. 


Chemists of the nation have 
for years relied upon Baker's 
Analyzed C. P. Chemicals. During war, these tools of meas- 
urement are the chemist's best friend. They save the chemist 


time, for the actual analysis is on the label. = 


When you order laboratory chemicals from your favorite sup- 
plier, be sure to specify Baker's Analyzed. 


FOR VICTORY BUY U.S. BONDS AND STAMPS 
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MEETING YOUR 


LABORATORY 


NEEDS 


Cenco Combustion Boats are made from an im- 
proved ceramic mixture extremely dense in com- 
position and highly refractory—will withstand 
temperatures up to 2700 degrees F. 







































No. 26278C Cenco “Barge” is wide for larger 
samples. It is an excellent replacement for nickel 
“barges”. Size: 3-7/8 x 3/4 x 5/16”—15c each; 
$6.50 per 50. 

No. 26278D Combustion Boat is thin for quick 
heating and deep for repeated samples. Size: 
3-7/8 x 1/2 x 1/4”. Price: $4.50 per box of 100; 

$35.00 per 1000. 

Cenco-Lapp Buechners are separable for easy 
cleaning and low for table top use. Ground an- 
nular rims between both parts provide a seal to 
permit vacuum filtrations. No. 18598C Funnel, 
3 gal. capacity, measures 11-3/4” inside diameter 

by 9-1/8” in height and sells for $36.00. For a 
heavy, rapid filter paper proper for this funnel, 
specify No. 13260, 29 cm. @ $1.35 per box of 100. 

Cenco Safety Siphons eliminate hazards in trans- 
ferring dangerous solutions from carboys. No 
pressure is placed on the container. The flow 
of liquid is continuous and instantly controlled. 

The siphon is self-priming and fabricated from 
Saran tubing—highly resistant to most acids and 
alkalies. No. 10007 Safety Siphon sells for $15.00. 

Another Safety Siphon, especially constructed for 
transferring hydrofluoric acid, is listed as No. 
10008 at $17.00. 

Cenco-Carr Desiccators. These heavy molded 
glass Scheibler type desiccators are provided with 
a new style cover to reduce the possibility of its 
breakage during handling or transporting. Three 
equally spaced lugs placed on its underside pre- 

vent sliding too far in any direction. 

No. 14545A, 100 mm. diameter 
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HEYROVSKY POLAROGRAPH 





The the 


application of 


analysis of brass; 
magnesium, nickel, and zinc alloys; of 
metallic impurities in aluminum; of lead 
and zinc in paints; of major constituents 
in plating solutions; and the differentia- 
tion of waters, 

In the industrial health field, the Polaro- 
graph is being successfully used for such 
important analyses as the detection of in- 
cipient lead poisoning. The sensitivity, 
simplicity and speed of the polarographic 
method for determination of lead in urine 
permits complete and periodic examination 
of plant personnel at low cost without the 
need of highly trained operators. 

Accuracy; rapidity; the possibility of de- 
tecting and identifying minute quantities 
and of making simultaneous determinations 
of several components; small sample re- 


E. H. SARGENT & Co., 155-165 


polarographic 
method of analysis expands steadily. Some 
of the analyses being made with the Hey- 
rovsky Polarographs now in use include the 
of steel and iron; of lead, 


quirement; preservation of sample; and 
permanent photographic recording of every 
analysis are some of the reasons why the 
Heyrovsky Polarograph is becoming so 
widely accepted. 

The procedures established thus far by 
no means define the field of polarography 
the perfected instrumental system of the 
Heyrovsky Polarograph creates unlimited 
possibilities for analytical and research 
applications. 


\ bibliography of more than 700 papers 
dealing with the polarographic method of 


analysis and a_ booklet discussing the 
Polarograph and polarographic analysis 


are available without charge on request. 


$-29301 POLAROGRAPH—Heyrovsky, American 
Model XI.  Indicating-Recording. Complete with 
three veosels, 29305, 30 MM, 1 electrode, 29340; 21 
CM Capillary tubing, 29350; 4 packages bromide 
paper, 29347; three feet Neoprene tubing inch ; 
three rubber stoppers for vessels; mercury reservoir 
and connecting wires. For 115 volts, A.C. 60 cycle 
circuits $550.00 


E. Superior St., Chicago, Illinois 


Michigan Division: 1959 East Jefferson, Detroit, Michigan 


rane ENS 


SCIENTIFIC LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
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Research that never sleeps 


In the oil industry well directed research is always 
looking to the future and it never sleeps 


Every present success achieved suggests and gives 
direction to study and discovery along new lines— 
challenges to further continued effort — to still greater 
successes 


That is progress 
For instance: 


Years ago, when Dubbscracking had become the back- 
bone of the refining industry the world over, Universal 
research leaders sensed that thermal cracking, though 
still useful, had its limitations They turned their eyes 
to the possibilities of catalysis 


World famous chemists were brought to Universal 
and under their leadership a broad research program 
in catalysis was begun 


The results are all-important 


U.O.P. catalytic processes were developed which 
greatly improved yield and quality of motor fuel in 
peace time and which are now producing vital products 
that are helping to win the war 


Those processes are available to every refiner under 
license from Universal 


It’s lucky for Uncle Sam and our allies that petro- 
leum research did not rest on its oars 


And it’s still going on 





Oil Is Ammunition — Use It Wisely 


Universal Oil Products Co. 
Chicago 4, Ill., U.S.A. 


Care for Your Car for Your Country 


uOP Petroleum Process Pioneers 
b For All Refiners 


The Retiners Institute of Petroleum Technology 
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JUNIOR 


COMPRESSED AIR STIRRER 


Used with complete safety wherever explosive vapors 
or inflammable liquids are present. Variable speed 
stirrer, driven by compressed air instead of electricity. 
Operates on pressures as low as 2 Ibs. Perfectly safe 
in wet hands. 

No. 9297 AERO-MIX Junior Stirrer, with either 

gloss double-V-bend stirring rod, or Monel sql 
metal shaft and propeller 


“ive Gear Drive ngs 
“ Posi Electric Governor ‘ impregnated Bearing 


ANevo-Wnix 











Total height 
8”. Muff center 
to shaft 4%". 
Rugged con- 
struction. Kem- 
Resist Finish. 





“ : on ting 
in Lubrication nts overheatins 
© Sealed Ventilating a Pirspeed Control Dial for 
Control Dial e Built-i Motor Handle on Pp 
at Rear of @ Plastic ’ 
Housing. yse with wet hands 


9283 Stirrer without Base 
9283/1 Stirrer witih Base (illustrated) 
9283/2 Stirrer with Semi-Circular Support Stand 





9283/7 Electrolytic Adapter, less electrodes 
See Poge 118, Catelog No. 43, Part 1.) 


SCHAAR & COMPANY 


Complete Laboratory Equipment 
> ie Fe LEXINGTON Begs | ie we Bese See 
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TOCH BROTHERS, INC. 


Est. 1848 


2600 RICHMOND TERRACE 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 
2600 FEDERAL STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Acid and Alkali Resisting Paints 
Laboratory Enamels, White and Colored 
Fungicidal Paints 
Cement Floor Enamels 
Heat Resisting Paints 
Cement and Concrete Waterproofing 
R.I.W. Industrial Paints 


etc., etc. 


Your inquiries are respectfully solicited. Owing to 
priorities and allocations we may not be able to furnish 
a number of these, but we still have sufficient quantities 
of materials that are not allocated to supply a normal 


demand. 


TL... 
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Hl 
HW The Texas Company's 
| 


policy of many years’ 





HI standing is to make its 
| patents and inventions 
| available to the petro- 

leum industry at prices 


| that are reasonable. 


Addre ss: 
TEXACO DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of The Texas Company 


26 Journal Square . Jersey City, N. J. 
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Merits of the Metric System 


Hilton Ira Jones, F.A.I.C. 


this tie, sir?” 


asked a London clothier. 


Is 


much 


oF 


“Two and six,” he answered. I gave 
him a five-pound note. How much 
change should I have received? You 
don't know, neither did I. and be- 
cause it would have taken me sev- 
eral minutes with pencil and paper 
to figure it out, same as you, | 
took what he gave me, and to this 
day I am not sure whether he short- 


changed me or not. I have a sneak- 
that he did, at least I 
cabbies They 
decimal 


the 


ine feeling 
know 
know a 
currency 


of 


Down 


do. 


to 


London 
foreigner used 


can not fathom my- 
English 
La 


wealthy rubber grower was looking 


steries money. 


in Paz, Bolivia, a 
a Sears-Roebuck catalogue and 

He fina!ly 
the 


price, 


ovel 
one of a German house. 
German 


ordered his stuff from 


a higher not 


“Why did you 


was asked. 


Company at 
counting the freight. 
from Germany” he 
the United States is closer?” 


“Simply because the crazy yards and 


buy 


“when 


sizes those merchants up there have 


are a regular Chinese puzzle to us 


folks. I would rather pay more 


4( 


+ 


money and know what I am going 
to My 


made me sympathize. 


vet.” London experience 
Anyone who 
has ever bought land in Texas where 
still the old 


measures, leagues, and varas, and 


they have Spanish 


tried to figure out from the descrip- 


land he really has, 


he felt. 


tion how much 


must know how 


Exports Retarded 


We have spent a lot of money 
on a Panama Canal and we are 
probably the main force in main- 
taining the Pan-American Union. 


Both of these th‘'ngs are fine but we 
received from them half 
should. the 


South American 


have never 


the benefit we Before 


war we allowed 
trade, properly ours, to go to Ger- 
many just because we alienate our- 
selves from South America through 


ignorance of language and custom 


but still more through this crazy, 
irrational, antiquated system of 
weights and measures which we in- 


herited Mother It 


does us more harm in South Ameri- 


from England. 


Canal and Union do 


the 


ca than our 
That 


why the imports of Bolivia showed 


good. is supreme reason 


) 
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$765.207 from Germany and only 
$126.966 from the United States. 


And unless our system is changed, 


Germany or some other country 
with the metric system will pick up 
that after the 


surely had it before. 


trade war just as 
as they 

The duty and opportunity which 
the United States hold in South 
America is the supreme reason why 
we should adopt the metric system 
changes 


at once, as one of the 


brought by the war. The war has 
completely ruined Germany's South 
American trade. Our boys abroad 
are giving us a free field but we 


must enter it sympathetically and 


with understanding and should not 
hobbled 


weights 


allow our commerce to be 


by our present system of 

and measures. 

Mental [Inertia Blocks 
There is but 

against the adoption of the metric 

system that is the 

that worked its defeat by 


at the time of the adoption of out 


Change 


one valid reason 


and same one 


one vote 


decimal money system, back at the 
time when our Government was 
founded. and that is. we are lazy. 


If we adopted it we would have to 


learn it. Our mental inertia resists 
the change. We are so human. 
The whole universe, mental and 


physical, resists the new. 


Whenever a new movement is in- 


itiated, whether it be electrical, so- 


cial, chemical, political, or simply 


the cut of a dress or the hang of a 
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skirt, it encounters opposition. Ali 
the stand-patters rise up and pitch 
bricks at it. It that 


maintains the 


is this inertia 


equilibrium of the 
world. and electrical 


prevents per- 


petual motion. It is a fine thing 
if not allowed to “stiddy” us so 
much that we can not move at all. 
That is 


should all have to learn it. To be 


the danger now. Yes, we 
sure the schools in most States, un- 


der legal compulsion, have been 
teaching the metric system for years 
and most of us at one time or an- 
other have been able to say: 

“Ten millimeters, one centimeter 

Ten centimeters, one decimeter 

Ten decimeters, one meter.” 
with just about as much intelligence 
as though it were a prayer in Sans- 
krit. 

On Learning System 

No system of weights and meas- 
ures can really be learned out of a 
book any 
The only 
with it, learn it by contact. Of course, 


know the 


myth. 


more than a language can. 


way to learn it is to live 


the idea that we now 


“English 


How many cubic inches in a quart? 


system” is a pure 


responds the knowing one. 

“Which 
measure / 
Don’t all 


An extensive canvass 


“Correct.” says the teacher. 
quart is this, wet or dry 
Will you please answer?” 
speak at once. 
has shown that not five per cent of 
the people have even a fair know- 
ledge of 


weights and measures. 


systern of 
Don't 


our present 


you 





MERITS OF THE METRIC 


remember how this denominate num- 
bers stuff just drove you mad when 
you studied arithmetic in school? 
The metric system was produced 
at the time of the Revolu- 
tion by the best scientists in France. 
It took long and careful work to 


French 


perfect it. It was so flawless when 
first adopted that 


there have never been any changes 


submitted and 


in it since, and it has been exclu- 
sively adopted by the entire scien- 
tific world and practically all the 
civilized countries of the globe and 
by a lot of them that would have 
to hustle to get into that category. 
Our System ‘Just Growed’ 
But our present system that holds 
us like a 
our necks, like Topsy “just growed.” 
The 
foot was at first supposed to be 
the length of the foot of Hercules. 


down millstone around 


It is without rhyme or reason. 


Later it was the king’s foot. A 
new king a new foot. The inch was 
the length between the first and 


second joints of the mid-finger of 
the king’s right The yard 
was the length of the king’s right 
They, too, changed with the 
monarch. Finally King James, of 
Biblical fame, got his arm, foot and 


hand. 


arm. 


joint length established by action 
of Parliment as the final and official 
English measures. 

John, that king whose name Eng- 
land has never repeated lest it re- 
vive unpleasant memories, one day 
staff “rood” out of the 


cut a or 
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swamp and used it to measure things 
and established it as the official rod. 
It happened not to be a multiple of 
his foot length, but that was small 
matter. It has stuck. Think of the 
mental strain, paper and pencil he 
could have saved the world by cut- 
ting that old stick off so as to make 
the rod an even fifteen feet. Kings, 
kings, kings! A fine sort of way for 
a republic to get its weights and 
measures! 

The metric system—and rememb- 
er it is really a system—was born 
of the blood of the French Repub- 
lic! The parts of our crazy quilt, 
which we call a system by exquisite 
courtesy, fit each other just as we 
might expect the parts of a thing 
to fit, when each one of which was 
made by a different person, no one 
in particular, and just sort of grew 
up out of the dark, piece by piece, 
through the centuries. Whenever 
we say mile or bushel or quart or 
pound or anything else in our sys- 
tem, we must, if we would be exact, 
inquire, “Which one?” The names 
are never explicit. 
Troy, Apothecary, 


In a wholesale drug house in 


Avoirdupois 


Boston we used troy, apothecary, 
avoirdupois, and metric all side by 
side. Sage bought by the hundred, 
avoirdupois, was sold by the ounce, 
apothecary. The prescriptions di- 
vided honors between apothecary 
and metric systems almost equally. 


They called it a drug house and the 
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mathematical combinations we had 
to work were enough to drive you 
Our fa- 


are all dead. 


to drugs. Some system! 
thers used it and they 


We 


none 


were raised on it and will have 
other. 

Germans Use Metric System 
Germany the 


but she had to fight to get it. If 


has metric system. 


there are any individuals more set 


in their ways than the old German 


dyers. I have not vet met them. 


They 
processes from others of their kind 
called the 


Reaumur, which had zero for freez- 


learned their rule-of-thumb 


and used a thermometet 


ing and eighty for boiling water. 
Now the Centigrade thermometer is 
a part and parcel of the metric sys- 
the 


production of Reaumur thermomet- 


tem. and Germany has _ taxed 


ers ever since the adoption of the 
Centigrade and yet many Reaumurs 


are still used in spite of the tax of 


over three dollars each. 
Fahrenheit Thermometer 
I suppose we should have the 
same sort of difficulty with our 


Fahrenheit theremometer, which is 
crazier, if possible, than the Reau- 
mur. An old German by the name 
of 
knowing that powdered ice and salt 
cold, foolishly thought it 


was the lowest obtainable tempera- 


Fahrenheit, living in England, 


got very 


ture, or ultimate zero, and fixed 


so) 
the zero on his scale at this point. 
What a shock it 


if he had known the temperature 


would have been 
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389.4 degrees be- 
still at 
least some ten degrees above abso- 


How he got his 212 de- 


solid helium. 


of 


low his “ultimate zero” and 


lute zero. 


erees for boiling water he died 
without revealing. 

Still a lot of folks will try noth- 
ing and hold fast to the old—val- 


iant champions of a dying cause 

just as thousands of farmers refuse 
to change their clocks because they 
know they are right and I suppose 
that back 


to their time it their 


the country 


will 


when comes 


vindicate 


position, just as Passe Partout in 
Vernes “Tour of the World in 
Eighty Days,” refused to change his 


watch as he toured around the world 
and was delirious with joy when he 
got back home and found his watch 
was still right. 

Pfund and Zenter 
has to 


but 


She 


Germany been able 
cet rid of the Pfund and Zente 
worked a 


slightly 


never 


clever 
the of 


made it equal to 500 


she ruse. 


changed value the 


Pfund 


metric grams and it does little harm 


and 


to let the word stick, so long as it 
We 


the same thing if it would make the 


is half a kilogram. could do 


change any easier. 2.2 pounds 
avoirdupois equal a kilogram and 
2.200 pounds is a metric ton and 
“long ton.” 

The word “pound” could be re- 
tained if it were increased one-tenth 


be 


Likewise the meter 


in value, then its value would 


half a kilogram. 


500 
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might also be called a yard. There 


are 39.37 inches in a meter so the 
change would not be great. Of 
course. the decimal subdivisions 


would have to entirely displace the 
the foot. 


is one of 


inch and its decimal 


as 
characte the outstanding 
advantages of the metric system. 
English and American Money 
Contrast the ease of figuring the 
How 


much is a four mill tax on $10,000? 


English and American money. 


How much is a “ha” pence” tax on 
2 OOO is 


the 


pounds ? There even a 


ereater difference in English 


and metric weights and measures. 


The one consists in multiplying ot 


dividing by 12, 16! 231. 1.728 
and other such classics: the othe 
in sliding the decimal point to the 
right or left. 

The metric system could be 
thoroughly learned in the schools 
in one-tenth the time the children 
now put on the present system, 
which they do not begin to master. 
Educators have argued learnedly 
and lone for the adoption of the 
metric system. if for this reason 
alone. The teaching of arithmetic 


a fifth. Noth- 


ing can be said to add to the many 


could be shortened by 


excellent articles already written on 


this subject. The United States 
and Great Britain have long con- 
sidered themselves the leaders of 


the world, and yet we are the only 


two nations claiming to be civilized, 
to Western 


according standards, 


THE 


METRIC SYSTEM 
who do not have the metric system. 
We to 
Siam. Madagascar and South Ameri- 
but all the 
system. 

Our Weights Lack Correlation 


Our present weights and measures 


rig ; a 
send missionaries Borneo, 


ca. they have metric 


wholly lack any correlation of. the 
several parts, a thing so perfect in 
the metric system. Take for ex- 
ample the weight, dimensional and 
volume relations in these two an- 
alogous problems. A_ can _ holds 
four and one half pounds of water, 
what is the volume in quarts? The 
solution is obtained in the follow- 
ing figures: 
L5 1728 
x - Answet 
62.5 58.75 
In order to obtain these you are 
forced to reemember that a cubic 


foot of water weighs 62.5 pounds, 
-“J0 


that there are 1.728 cubic inches in 


foot and 58.75 cubic inches 
How South 


in 


a cubic 


in a quart. would a 


American get on solving such a 
problem. 
In the 


sponding 


the 


no 


metric system corre- 


problem has mathe- 
matical problem at all for the weight 
in kilograms is the volume in liters. 
The fact that ol 


ter tonne: a 


a cubic metei wa- 


weighs a metric liter, 
a kilogram: and a cubic centimeter, 
a gram, gives at once the volume 
and weight of any vessel of water 
if its dimens'ons are known: or its 


cubical dimensions if the weight is 
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known. If the liquid is any other 
than water, simple multiplication 
by its specific gravity, gives the same 
results. 
Commercial Handicaps 
Such a system as ours offers 
mighty commercial handicaps, in 


dealing with any nation save Great 
Britian, which it takes a lot of other 
excellencies This 
especially important in the case of 
South the 
average education is not so high. 
And they are precisely the people 


to overcome. is 


American nations where 


of greatest commercial importance 
to us, especially now. It is bad 
business to be queer, when your 

causes your customers a 


queerness 
lot of distasteful work which they 
avoid by trading with your competi- 
tors. 

relations 
and These 


bushels and things are not deter- 


Even in the interstate 


commerce we suffer. 
mined by congressional action, but 
each State has its own peculiar sort 
and they are far from uniform in 
the several States. A bushel of salt 
in Kentucky is by no means a bushel 
in Pennsylvania. Between the United 


States and British weights and 
measures, there are even greater 


differences. All sorts of things con- 
stitute a pound but a kilogram is 


forever the same the world over. 
The bushel may vary but the liter 
never does. 


Cost of Changing System 
“Yes, I know,” said a farmer to 
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the millions 


of all 


would 


me, “but think 
of dollars that 
making this change. 
the United 
have to be thrown away.” Strange- 
ly seems to be 
popular impression. It is utterly 
false. Simply the weights and the 
graduation plate on the beam would 
The expense 


be wasted in 
Why, every 
scale in States would 


enough that the 


need to be changed. 
would be trifling. It would be met 
by the saving in lead pencils alone 


in five years. 


The metric system has always 
been the standard in the United 
States. A yard has always been 


officially defined as a certain frac- 
tion of a meter, the pound as a 
fraction of a kilogram. A long, 
forward step was taken a short while 
ago when the Government bureaus 
decided that all weights and mea- 
sures in Government bulletins 
should be given in metric measures 
This 
was a_ great the 
scientific men of the country who 
have never used anything other than 
the metric system, and centigrade 


as well as in the old system. 


satisfaction to 


thermometer. 

Again and again the pharmaceuti- 
cal associations of the country have 
resolved to urge that all prescrip- 
tions and formulas be given in 
Its universal adop- 
The United 
States Pharmacopeia has long been 
Most intelli- 


gent people now have at least a 


metric measures. 
tion is rapidly coming. 


in the metric system. 
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working knowledge of the system 
and thousands of our people know 
it very much better than they do 


the English system. 

Change Should Be Made Now 

The 
the time when this change in our 
of 
should be 
has in time past been sadly handi- 
the lack of a 


Statesmen and 


present seems preeminent] 


system weights and measures 


made. Our export trade 
capped by merchant 
marine. business 
organizations have threatened, plead- 


ed 


merchant 


and prayed for an American 


marine, be- 


South 


particularly 
American rela- 


Now the holo- 


cause OL out 


tions, but all in vain. 


caust of war has given us a_by- 
product of the greatest merchant 
marine in all the world and the 
wonder of it is that it is Govern- 
ment owned. 


The colossal development of out 
foreign trade should be an outstand- 
the after-the-war re- 


ing feature of 


construction days. Surely we should 


obsolete 


not insanely cling to an 

system that will hold us back from 
the things we could otherwise do. 
When out soldier boys come home 
they will have learned the metric 
system more or less thoroughly and 


have also acquired a great love and 
of the 


Our patriotism 


for the things 
Allies. 


American 


admiration 
lands ol our 
and hope for 
for 


oul 


commerce, 


our love France and her 


sys- 


tem and own sane business 


judgment all combine in urging the 


METRIC SYSTEM 
adoption of the metric system at 
this time. 
Argument Against Change 
The common argument against 
the change at this time is that 


things are in enough of a state of 
turmoil without adding a sweeping 
to make 


“Better wait until things settle down 


innovation matters worse. 


a bit.” This psychology is in error. 
People are creatures of habit. The 
best time to sell bonds is when 


people are in the habit of buying 


them. Each succeeding issue has 
sold better than the former. The 
best time to get donations for the 
Red Cross and other forms of war 


work is when the people are in the 
The 


inertia that prevents change becomes 


habit of giving to such things. 


momentum when changes are once 
This fact gives rise to the 


of 


psychologically correct 


started. 
excesses revolutionists. 


The 


to make a change as the one we ad- 


time 


vocate is when people are already 


educated to changes. It was at such 


a time that France introduced the 
metric system. And surely we are 
more accustomed to changes now 
that we ever were. Never have so 
many radical innovations been pack- 
ed into so short a_ time. Almost 
within a year the Government has 
taken control of the railroads, tele- 
graph, telephone, essential indus- 
tries, priority control of nearly 


everything from building materials 


to freight shipments, has entered 
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price 

the 
time of the nation forward and has 
the fuel 
bution and production and most re- 
markable of all dictated 
what and how much might 
The 
never equalled 
ments of the 

Folks 
that 
disturb thei 


system of 
shifted 


upon an elaborate 


fixing, has arbitrarily 


controlled national distri- 


has even 
we eal. 


socialistic dreams have 
the 
time. 
lot 


to 


wildest 
actual achieve- 


are a like animals in 
object having 
food. They 
anything else better. 
essayed the 
World War I, 


administration 
to the 


they anyone 


will stand 
nearly Hoover 

in 
food 
The 
change would 
be The 
wonder is he actually put it across. 
Its 
solely because it was put on a vol- 
patriotic basis. led 
It will be one of 


impossible, when 
he attempted 
America. 


metric system 


in 
nothing compared to that. 


accomplishment was _ possible 


untary Hoover 
instead of drove. 
the of 
ministration in a republic. 
that 
and people are now educated in 


wonders governmental ad- 
The fact 
been done 


the 


these things have 


possibilities of united patriotic ac 
the 
spicious for the adoption of 


most au- 


the 


tion, makes present 
metric system. 
U. S. Adoption Patriotic Duty 
Its adoption is a great patriotic 
The change can not be made 
It will take time to get 


the system working, but some date 


duty. 
in a day. 
should be set at which it will go 


If all things 


into compulsory effect. 
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going into interstate and export 
commerce, both commodities and 
catalogs, were forced to be in the 


metric system as well as all govern- 


ment rulings, publications and _ the 


like. and all States urged to adopt 


similar laws governing their state 
affairs, the change to the new sys- 
tem could be accomplished in a 


short time. espe ially so if its use 


made a patriotic measure, as 


Any the old 


soon tabooed. 


were 
one using 
be 


Germany adopted the metric sys- 


it really is. 


system would 


tem in the face of great opposition 
because it was recommended by the 
scientists of that country. If a vote 


were taken of all the people in the 
United States 
knowledge of 
would be in favor 
to the 
of 


one. The argument of one man who 


who have 


the 


expert 
subject, the vote 
of the immediate 
by a 


metric system 


least 


change 
majority at ninety-nine to 
favors the metric system because he 
both knows 
the 
only 


they 


has used systems and 


ought to outweigh 
of 
for objection is 
the 


German science and industry 


them well, 
WwW hose 


that 


opposition many 


g round 
know 


tem. 


nothing about new sys- 


have surpassed that of the United 


States only in the perfection of 
their organization. Germany ad- 
opted the metric system because 
of the commercial advantage it 


would give her. Is American mental 
laziness to be our worst enemy in 


South America, while Germany is 
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allowed once more to reap a com- 
mercial harvest from the fields we 


neglect ? 
The adoption of the metric sys- 
A few 


be able to delay 


tem is coming. uninformed 


senators may its 


arrival but they can not change the 


METRIC SYSTEM 


final outcome. Everything points 
to the present as the supremely 


advantageous hour to make _ the 


move. Economy, science and com- 
merce all demand it. If eventually, 


why not now? 


Leather Research Points 


to Postwar Markets 
Robert M. Lollar and Fred O'Flaherty 


Department of 
Council of 


{pplied Science in Tanning Research Foundation, Tanners’ 
{merica, Institute of Scientific Research, University 


of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EATHER is the 


ca . . 
application to animal skins and 


resultant of the 


hides of various chemical and phy- 


sical processes which renders these 
labile animal integuments more re- 
sistant to the deteriorating action of 
water, elevated temperatures, phy- 
sical wear, and _ microbiological 
attack. To the average citizen, lea- 
ther means wallets, brief cases, 
gloves, upholstery, shoes, and a host 
of other conveniences of modern 
life. To the armed forces, leather 


is a basic, essential sinew of global 
warfare. 

Scientific tanning processes com- 
bined with the natural properties of 
the complex fiber structure of the 
skins and hides yield a tough, dur- 
able, flexible, 


product of utility. 


adaptable, versatile 


The varied conditions of modern 


world-wide warfare have imposed 


severe, abnormal demands upon all 
leather 
For this reason, leather, along with 
the 
ject of considerable scientific study 


A brief con- 


materiel including goods. 


other materiel, has been sub- 


to increase its utility. 


sideration of some of the various 
phases of leather chemistry which 
have been studied recently will 


illustrate the importance of scienti- 
fic research in the leather industry. 
The of the final 


duct, especially lighter weight lea- 


character pro- 


thers, is materially influenced by 
the “opening up” of the skin prior 


The 


protein fibers are chemically colla- 


to tannage. leather-forming 


gen. Around the complex weave 
of collagen fibers of the native skin 
one finds coagulable proteins which 
the tanner should remove for opti- 
results. \ 


which is poorly opened up does not 


mum fiber structure 
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take up the tanning agents or oils 
properly: however, damage to the 


collagen fibers must be avoided. 

It has been found that poly-va- 
lent anionic salts, especially sodium 
polysulfide, are very efficient in a 
safe of 
proteins, and also aid in the pro- 
cessing of skins. Thus, 
better utilization be of 
the available skin supply, with the 


of 


removal these coagulable 


very dry 
can made 


resultant production of leather 
greate! serviceability. 

The sources of tanning agents, or 
the thereof, for both 


( hrome 


raw materiels 


and vegetable tannage are 
as world-wide as our global battle- 
fronts. Consequently, in these days 
of interrupted trade, the tanning in- 
dustry has been forced to economize 
and substitute. Eighteen months or 
so ago, the supply of chrome tan- 
In- 
to 


Re- 


de- 


ning agents seemed threatened. 


dustry’s attention was turned 
substitution. 
the 


zirconium 


conservation and 


was directed toward 


of 


tannages as substitutes. 


Sea4re h 


velopment iron or 


Fortunately, the chrome situation 
eased due to adequate development 
of low grade domestic chrome ores. 
war-time re- 


of 


for a 


However, out of these 
efforts. 


may 


seare h processes peace- 


time value arise, real 

iron tannage has been developed. 
Similarly, the situation with re- 

to 


has been equally tense. 


spect vegetable tanning agents 


Extensive 


study has been made of possible 
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increased domestic supplies of na- 


tural tannins. Even more _inter- 
esting to the chemical profession 
are current research efforts to de- 
velop suitable manufactured or 


synthetic organic tanning agents as 


replacements for natural vegetable 
tannins. 

The European tanners are said to 
tanning 
to 


Regardless of the 


have available synthetic 


agents comparable in quality 


natural tannins. 
European picture, research in this 


country today is yielding results 


lessen our dependence 


of 


which may 


upon world-wide sources vege- 


table 


Maximum 


tannins. 

serviceability is, of 
course, the desired goal in leather, 
leather is 


More- 


the abnormal con- 


and in war times, when 


scarce, this becomes critical. 


of 


be« ause 


over, 

ditions encountered, military and 
heavy-duty leathers may fail due to 
stresses which would never be en- 
countered in normal wear. This is 
espet ially significant in shoe lea- 
thers, where hard abrasive wear. 


along with wet wear, is a familiar 


combination to which heavy-duty 


shoes are subjected. 
These 


much decrease in 


so) 


conditions may cause 
serviceability that 
special processing is necessary. Lu- 


of the 


oil formula compounded from high 


brication leather, using an 
reten- 


of 


service- 


viscosity oils for increased 


during wear, is one 


this 


tion way 


lessening decreased 
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ability. This is effective in two 
ways. First. the water resistance 
of the leather is increased. so that 
the harm of wet wear is minimized: 
furthermore the lubricated leather 
fibers can take the shock of hard 
abrasive wear better than fibers 


with a lower oil content. 


If preservative agents are also in- 
corporated into this type of formula, 
leather with in- 


we can produce a 


creased mold and mildew resistance. 
water-proofness, and wear resistance. 
chemistry increase 


ot 


can 


leather 


Thus, leather 


the serviceability under 


difficult conditions. 


Today. we see new developments 


in the field of plastics and synthetic 


elastomers. When the war emer- 
gency is over, the plastics and the 
elastomers developed to meet wat 
necessities will be considered for 
many peace-time uses. The uses 
made of leather have been en- 
viously eyed by modern manufac- 
turers of synthetics. One may well 


inquire as to the future competition 


of the leather industry. 
The leather industry is aware of 
these possibilities of the post-wal 


era. Research programs are being 


outlined so that information will be 
to ol 


serviceability each of 


leather 
for 


leather 


available produce 


maximum 


the varied uses which en- 


joys. The outcome will be depen- 
dent in a large measure upon the 
of the industry to 


ability leather 


TO POSTWAR PROBLEMS 

continue to produce a versatile, ser- 
at 
cost than its competitors. 


lower real 
This will 


require the best efforts of the techni- 


viceable product a 


cal men of the industry. 





Chemist Deferment 
Procedure Revised 
The War Manpower Com- 


mission has empowered the U 
S. Employment Service Offices 
to be the judges whether ap- 


peals of registrants engaged in 


professional, technical, and 
scientific work are to be re- 
ferred to the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized 


Personnel for advice. Hereto- 


fore such appeals to the Na- 
be 


tional Roster could made 


directly by the employer. 











Walter J. Murphy, F.A.L.C., spoke 
on “The Chemist’s Responsibility in 
War 
meeting 


the Ame 


recent 


of 


Peace” before 


of the 


rican Chemical Society. 


and a 


Dayton Section 
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Chemistry in the Basic Army 


Specialized Training Course 


Martin Meyer, F.A.I.C. 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Army Specialized 


HE basic 
Training Program contains two 


courses in general or _ inorganic 


chemistry. This fact has so far re- 
ceived little published attention from 


Yet the 


chemists and the content and teach- 


chemists. training of 


ing of courses in chemistry is a 


matter of concern to chemists, and 


not only to teachers of chemistry. 
Chemists in every grade of com- 
direct 


interest in it, of 


mercial work have a and 


yractical which 
| 


they should be aware. If there is 


any well established fact of experi- 
ence, it is that there is a probability 


that any person with any chemical 


training whatever may appear as a 


chemical position, 


label of 


person 


candidate for a 
with the _ self-assigned 


“chemist”. If such a does, 


he immediately presents problems 
related to competence, salary scales, 
and standards for all other chemists. 
That is certainly a statistically true 
and important fact. 

If currently released official fig- 
reliable, there are at 
sent 100,000 such potentially budd- 
ing chemists, with the predicted cer- 


ures are 


pre- 


tainty of many thousands more, in 
the A.S.T.P. 


parable in magnitude to estimates of 


This is a number com- 


the total number of chemists in the 
United States. The 
basic work they are being given is 
therefore of 
terest. 


nature of the 


more than casual in- 
Many of our leading colleges and 


universities are now participating 
work. Indeed it 
difficult, if not impossible, for them 
to do 


Not the least of such reasons is that 


in this would be 


otherwise for many reasons. 
criticize, in an 


It would 


it is not easy to 
adverse sense, sut h work. 
be so easy to bring the charge of 
non-cooperation with the war-effort 
anyone who had the temer- 
do that. No one 
leave himself open to such a charge 
But 


educational 


against 
ity to desires to 


however baseless it may be. 


there are important 
problems involved relating to con- 
tent and purpose. 

Since chemistry is an_ intensely 


practical science, there are also 


possibilities of objective study and 
fact, 


have already in the past received a 


evaluation. In such things 
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of 


available evaluation 


amount careful at- 


Much 
to 


considerable 
tention. 
appears have been completely 
ignored. 

According to the current bulletin 


of official information (dated April 


9, 1943), the basic A.S.T.P. pro- 
vides for two courses in chemistry 
known as Chemistry AST-205 and 


206, to be given in the first two of 
the three periods of the program. 
The bulletin elaborates the topical 
be 
the 


same ground as that covered during 


content of the courses. It may 


said to indicate approximately 


the usual college introductory course 


in general chemistry of one academic 


year duration. In support of that 
inference, it names four textbooks 
which, it states, are suggested but 
not required. All of these books 


are unquestionably of the highest 
quality of academic work, and two 
of them are among the top few of 
the most widely used texts for such 


courses. 


One should conclude, and a chem- 


ist would view it with approval, 
that the work would be of §satis- 
factory and even of high quality. 
Examination of details, however, 
raises some very important ques- 
tions which remain unanswered. 


After outlining the course, the bulle- 
tin goes on to state, “The emphasis 
to be given the above items would 
be in the light of the 
content of the physics courses given 


What this 


determined 


in the basic phase.” 


IN THE 


BASIC A.S.T.C, 


cryptic remark means is not further 
elucidated. Now while college teach- 
ers know that the general question 
of overlapping is an important one 
with respect to the college curricu- 
lum, it is new to the writer (whose 
experience in college teaching is 
now longer than he cares sometimes 
to 


overlapping between the usual col- 


recall) that there is any serious 
lege chemistry course and the intro- 


ductory physics course. Referring 
to the bulletin as a guide, one does 
find that there are some half dozen 
listed both the 


and chemistry outlines which 


topics in physics 
have 
words in common, e.g. the gas laws. 
But does the official direction mean 
that such topics are to be specially 
emphasized or that they are to be 
from chemical 


entirely omitted 


consideration? There is no indica- 
tion. 

More important, the question of 
time, always a serious one in chem- 
istry courses, comes up. The aver- 
age New York City high school giv- 
ing a course in general chemistry 
requires about 200 hours of work 


during the year. College practice 


varies. A median value would be 
about 250 hours (eight hours per 
week) for the academic year. The 


AST. calls 


week “semester” and provides three 


program for a_ twelve 
periods per week during the first 
term and six periods per week dur- 
ing the second, or a maximum of 
108 hours of work for the “vear.” 
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In other words, a group of stu- 
dents (who will have had on the 


whole no previous chemical experi- 


ence, and may even be seriously 
deficient in the level of general 
educational attainment) is expected 
to do in less than fifty per cent of 


the usual time the same work that 
college students, with a year of high 
school chemistry and _ collateral 
training of other kinds, has hitherto 
found difficult enough so as to re- 
quire their best efforts for credit- 
able performance. 

That is a degree of acceleration 
not yet been attained 
One 


not only the question as to whether 


which has 


anywhere. is inclined to raise 
it is practically possible, but in view 
of the 


achieve any 


problem, is it possible to 


results of any chemical 


? 


significance whatever ? 
Then there arises the problem of 
work. AST- 


205 assigns three periods per week 


laboratory Chemistry 
with a certain optional latitude in 
that 


recitation, but definite- 


what they are to be devoted to, 
is lecture or 

event, no 
work. AST- 
206 provides three hours per week 
of work. In the total 
course there is, therefore thirty-six 
work, 


some of which must necessarily be 


ly, in any prescribes 


laboratory Chemistry 
laboratory 


hours allocated to laboratory 


lost in the organization necessary to 
the distribution of equipment and 
supplies at the opening and close 
of the course. of 


Again by way 
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comparison, the average New York 
City high 


hours of laboratory 


school requires about 


forty work. 


The 


even more impressive for it is 


college differential is here 
usu- 
ally accepted that it is the quality 
of the laboratory work which is the 
outstanding mark of a college grade 
course. A_ college median would 
certainly not be less than 150 hours 
of work, 
colleges requiring much more. 


No fac- 


tor is used to multiply the allotted 


laboratory with many 


matter what acceleration 
time, provided it be based on any- 


thing actually being accomplished, 
the product could not even approxi- 


For all 


practical purposes it might be said 


mate college grade work. 


that this course includes labora- 


no 
tory work. Now chemistry has. of 
course, been taught without labora- 
tory work, but not in the last fifty 
years. The writer knows of no 
college at present, and very few high 
schools, which attempt to give 
chemistry courses with as small an 


laboratory work as this. 


of 


The attempt has been made here 


amount 


merely to underline some of the ma- 
of the A.S.T.P. 


with respect to chemistry, other pro- 


jor features plan 


fessional and pedagogic problems 
have been intentionally avoided. Some 
of them are nevertheless very obvi- 
questions as to 
allotted is 


spent; questions as to the nature of 


ous in the situation 


how the time actually 


the staff about which there are vari- 
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ous local problems; questions as to 
the extent to which the direction of 
the educational process is under the 
control of chemically competent peo- 
ple, and others. 

Briefly, the writer desires to raise 
the he 


believes, merit and require immedi- 


following questions which, 
ate general attention: 
1. Can this A.S.T.P. work be re- 


garded as the equivalent even of a 


high school course in chemistry? 
2. What useful purpose, war-re- 


lated or otherwise, is achieved by re- 
quiring soldiers to take the course 
as outlined? 

» 


x BB people complete this course, 


and then decide to continue in chemi- 


What Have 


IN THE BASIC 





A.S.T.C. 


cal work, at what point shall they 
be required to continue? 

1. If this course continues to be 
given, should its title be changed 
from chemistry to something else, 
perhaps, General Science or Chemi- 
cal Science, so that students should 
not be under the misapprehension 
that they have begun a course which 
leads to their becoming chemists? 

Others will occur to the reader, or 
at least that was the hope of the 
writer in setting forth his views. He 
has arrived at some tentative an- 
swers to the questions, and thus far 
has not found himself in too great 
disagreement with others with whom 


he has discussed the matter. 


We to Lose 


Otto Eisenschiml, F.A.I.C. 


HE Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce an editorial of Octo- 
ber 4, 1943, captioned, “A  Post- 
Dream,” 


in 
war had this to say about 
post-war chemists: 

“Synthetic will 


the rubber tree out of business. 


chemistry put 
Who will put the synthetic chem- 
ists out of business? Why, the 
mass spectrometer, of course. It 
the work of a 


chemists.” 


can do dozen 
Now, the Chicago Journal of Com- 


merce is a high grade paper and 


should know more about chemicals 
and chemistry than the average 
newspaper. Yet, what it wrote of 


the work that is 


called upon to do, is a complete 


our profession 


misconception and, from such a 
source, comes somewhat as a shock. 

Obviously, we chemists have utter- 
ly failed to picture ourselves to the 
public in the right manner. Accord- 
the of this 
editorial writer, we are all analysts. 
He thinks that 
plastics, octane gas and penicillin— 
to 


items 


ing to understanding 


synthetic rubber, 


mention only a few headline 


of 


are worked out by instruments, such 


our present situation— 
as thermometers, spectroscopes and 
the like. 


Neither brains nor inventive gen- 
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ius are needed. If you buy your- 


self a balance, a few bottles of re- 
agents and a spectroscope, some 
valuable finished product will roll 
off at the other end of the table 
without any further efforts on your 
part. The more spectroscopes, the 
more, and presumably the better 
products. 

Following our editors line of 


reasoning, the physician is going to 
be put out of business by new instru- 
ments. The lawyer will go on the 
skids through more law books. And 
who is going to take the place of 
the editorial writers? Mass produc- 
tion of typewriters or, mass employ- 


ment of copy boys? 


The chemists of Chicago have not 
taken this 
Hilton 


Chicago Section of THE 


down. 
the 
AMERICAN 


editorial lying 


Ira Jones, chairman of 


INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, wrote a 
letter to the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce telling them that he was 


greatly pained at the story of the 


mass spectrometer. To him it 
seemed to carry the unhappy im- 
plication that chemists were still 


regarded primarily as analysts, when 


matter of fact they were syn- 


as a 


thesizers, who not only duplicated 


the products of nature, but made 
better products in many cases. He 
added that every chemist in the 


United States would resent the edit- 
orial keenly. Perhaps it did pain 


many chemists in the United States, 
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but how is the editor to become 
aware of this. unless we let him 
know ? 

A wise statesman once said that 
every nation has the government it 
deserves. He might have added 
that every profession has the repu- 
tation it deserves. If the editorial 


in the Chie ago Journal of Commerce 
were an isolated instance, it could 
be overlooked, but 


reader of the current newspapers and 


every careful 
magazines knows that similar errors 
of omission and commission abound. 

Our take 


polls on public questions, but how 


newspapers frequently 
often has anyone seen the name of 
a chemist among those interviewed? 
Lawyers, bankers, advertising men, 
soldiers, politicians and truck gard- 
they 


chemist is 


their say, but 
asked 


So long as we seem satis- 


eners, all have 


nary a for his 
opinion. 
fied to keep to the s‘delines, the 
editors will feel that they are doing 
the right thing, and who can blame 
them? 

Would it not be a good idea for 
every chemical organization to have 
a publicity department that knows 
fight? Let 
subscribe to clipping services so as 
to catch all 
statements made about the work of 
Let 


ports of every newspaper poll taken. 


how to our publicists 


statements and mis- 


our profession. them get re- 
Then let them go to their typewriters 
and fire their protests at the editors. 


What have we got to lose? 
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Chicago Chapter Honors Koch 


The Chicago Chapter of THE American INsTITUTE OF CHEMISTS held a 
testimonial dinner October first, at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago, for Dr. 
F. C. Koch, former head of the Department of Biochemistry of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Dr. Koch was selected because of his outstanding con- 
tributions to the field of endocrinology. 

The principal speakers were Dr. Edward A. Doisy, of the School of 
Medicine of St. Louis University, Victor Conquest, director of research of 
Armour and Company, and Dr. George K. K. Link of the University of 
Chicago. 

Dr. Hilton Ira Jones, chairman of the Chicago Chapter, presided. At the 
loff presented Dr. Koch with a plaque 


o 
“Oo 


conclusion of the program, Dr. E 


to commemorate the occasion. Excerpts from the talks are given below. 


The Scientific Work of Dr. Koch 
Dr. Edward A. Doisy 

Dr. Koch’s early papers were on the hormone of the thyroid gland and 
the hormones produced in the gastro-intestinal tract. Subsequently, he 
contributed to the study of the gonadotropic and the female sex hormones 
but his outstanding contributions were in the male sex hormone field—a 
field which he and his associates pioneered and established as a division 
of endocrinology on a sound scientific basis. 

Subsequently, Koch and his associates studied the elimination of the male 
sex hormone and of the female sex hormone of normal men, normal women, 
and of men with endocrinological disorders. . . . His papers on vitamin D 
are important scientifically and were published in collaboration with his 
wife . . . The Kochs showed that cholesterol from which ergosterol, later 
revised to 7-dehydrocholesterol, had been completely removed, could still 
be activated to give a product which possesses vitamin D activity. In this 
work, they used a quartz spectrograph to detect ergosterol and dehydro- 
cholesterol, thereby becoming one of the pioneer groups of biochemists 


who used ultraviolet light as a tool for the solution of biochemical problems. 


The Industrial Significance of Dr. Koch’s Work 
Victor Conquest 
Over the years Dr. Koch’s influence on industry has been very great. 
These contributions cover three definite spheres. The first and most easily 


remembered would be the utilization of facts developed through Dr. Koch’s 
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researches, directly in biochemical products and processes . .. The sec- 
ond sphere of influence of Dr. Koch is through his training of a large group 
of teachers of biochemistry . . . The third sphere of influence is one which 
industry sees most easily and for which it holds Dr. Koch in the highest 
regard. This is the group of graduates from his classrooms that have chosen 


to go into industrial work. 


Personal Glimpses of Dr. F. C. Koch 
Professor George K. K. Link 


After graduation from and teaching at Illinois, he became chemist with 
Armour and Company and interested himself in the role and chemistry of 
internal secretions, enzymes, and phospholipins. Later these interests carried 
him to the University of Chicago. He entered its graduate school as candi- 
date for the Ph.D. degree in the department then known as physiology 
After receiving the Ph.D. degree he succeeded Waldemar.Koch as assistant 


in physiological chemistry and developed its courses to a high level . . . 











Our Research in Biochemistry 


F. C. Koch, F.A.I.C. 


(Response of Dr. Koch at Testimonial Dinner) 


HIS evening’s event really is a 
to of 


whose cooperation 


tribute those my col- 


leagues made 
some of our investigations possible 
and in particular to those students 
whose doctors dissertations \ had 
the privilege and pleasure to direct. 
It to that I 


should here acknowledge their part 


seems me very fitting 
in the work and refer in more de- 
tail to the investigations of some of 


them. 


thirty years of gradu- 
at of 


directed research 


During my 
the University 
the 


ate teaching 
Chicago, | 
work of fifty 


the doctorate 


students who received 
in biochemistry and a 
number of 
Of the fifty doctors, twelve 
the M.D. 


twenty-five entered University teach- 


smaller master’s candi- 
dates. 
also received degree, 
ing positions, fourteen remained in 
investigative work and one is now 


a University president. 


The work on gastrin and secretin 
would never have been done by me 
the 
colleagues Drs. A. B. Luchardt and 
R. W. Keeton. To Professor Carl 
R. 


without cooperation by my 


Moore we are indebted for his 


5 


advice and cooperation in the mam- 
malian aspects of the early work on 
the male sex hormone as well as 
for his moral support on the prob- 
lem. In the studies on sex hormone 
excretion in man we are indebted to 
’r. G. F. Dick’s moral support and 


Dr. A. 


tion in the Department of Medicine, 


T. Kenyon’s active coopera- 


Billings Hospital. 


Before of the 


more important contributions by the 


discussing some 


graduate students I should acknow- 
for of for 


myself our appreciation for the fin- 


ledge many them ana 


ancial aid extended to us by special 


grants from foundations and from 
the The 
on male sex hormone were initiated 


R. 


Squibb and Sons and later extended 


industry directly. studies 


by a fellowship financied by E. 


to a large project through liberal 
the National 
Council, Rockefeller Foundation and 


A bbott 


grants from Research 


Memorial Fund. 


that much 


Professor Frank 


we owe 
Lillie 


from 


I am certain 
in 
the 
He 


keenly interested in the problem and 


to 


nection 


con- 
Na- 


was 


with grants 


tional Research Council. 
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the moral when 


most needed. 


gave us support 
The investigations on 
vitamins were supported from time 
to time by the Fleischman Company, 
Mead Johnson and Co.. Park. Davis 
and Co. and the American Medical 
Association. 

Our the 
of the pituitary hormones were fin- 
the John D. Herz Fund 


grants from Armour and 


studies on fractionation 


anced by 


and by 


Company. Armour and Company 


have also contributed liberally for 
investigations on pernicious anemia, 


thyroid and steroid problems. For 


all of these we wish to repeat ou 
sincere appreciation at this time. 
In the field of vitamins, I wish 


to emphasize the work of Professo: 
Roger J. Williams the 


soluble B complex and the studies 


on wale! 


by Mrs. Koch, Dr. M. Hathaway 
and Dr. A. R. Potts on Vitamin D. 
During the first world war, yeast 
production was seriously lowered 


through changes in the composition 
of the mash for the yeast growth. 
The problem assigned to Williams 
was to determine what nutrients and 
stimulants were lacking in the modi- 
fied 

He solved the problem by a 


medium. 
unl- 
que quantitative method for study- 
the of 


synthetic media and concluded that 


ing rate yeast growth in 


the new mashes required the addi- 


call vitamin 


tion of what we now 
B complex. He at that time thought 
that it was identical with water 
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call 


His findings and methods 


soluble B: or what we now 
thiamin. 
were probably of much greater im- 
portance from a fundamental point 
of view than as a contributicn to the 


war problem. 


he con- 


by 


this because when 
his 


method, he showed that there 


I say 


tinued investigations his 
assay 
are many substances’ which act 
as stimulants in yeast growth and 
crowth of 
He thus led to two im- 


in the various micro- 


organisms. 


portant ramifications in vita- 


min field namely, microbiological 
methods for the assays of various 
water soluble factors and to his dis- 
covery and isolation of at least 


two new vitamins, pantothenic acid 


and folic acid. 


As to the vitamin D problem, 
Mrs. Koch independently showed 
that the irradiation of commercial 
cholesterol produces vitamin D. In 
her later studies and in the con- 
firmation by Drs. Hathaway and 


Potts it was shown that highly puri- 
fied 


treatment 


cholesterol can by proper heat 


be converted into a pro- 


D 


with ergosterol or 


which is not identical 


7-dehydrocholest- 


vitamin 


erol and yet yields on irradiation a 
product which biologically is similar 


Thus. 


buted valuable data on the problem 


to vitamin Dz. they contri- 
of the various kinds of provitamin 
Ds and their quantitative biological 


specificities. 
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In the field of enzymes, the doc- 
work by T. L. McMeekin. 
Milnor Freeland, Oscar Helmer and 
R. W. Bates should be referred to. 
McMeekin and Freeland by specific 


adsorption on egg white fractionated 


torate 


commercial pepsin to yield amor- 
phous products which were twenty to 
fifty 1 :3000 


U.S.P. product and two to four times 


times as active as the 
as active as Northrop’s crystalline 
pepsin. 

Very recently this has been con- 
firmed by Miss Borgstrom and she 
has also shown that by the same 
adsorption procedure one can ob- 
tain active products from 
These 


suggestive as to 


equally 
Northrop’s crystalline pepsin. 


findings are very 


the possible nature of the active 
group of pepsin. 
The work by Helmer and Bates. 


done independently, definitely proved 
that the activation of trypsinogen 
by enterokinase is a catalytic re- 


action and not  non-catalytic as 


claimed by Waldschmidt-Leitz and 
Willstatter. 

I should add that McMeekin since 
leaving Chicago has contributed 
much on the anti-anemia liver factor. 
on the physical chemistry of amino 
acids, and on methods for the puri- 


Ww ork 


Harvard. 


with 
Like- 


wise Oscar Helmer did some _ pion- 


fication of proteins in 


Professor Cohn at 


eer chemical work on chicken Sar- 


coma at the Rockefeller Institute and 
with 


is now an active collaborator 
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I. H. Page in the renin-hypertensin 
or renin-angiotonin system obtained 
from kidney tissue and blood plas- 
ma. Bates has taken a very active 


part in the studies by Oscar Riddle 


et al at Cold Spring Harbor on 
pituitary hormones, but especially 
on the prolactin or mammatropic 
factor. 

In the endocrine field I should 


refer to the unpublished work by 
L. Curlin on the in vitro formation 
of thyroxin from iodized casein or 

He has proven quite 
that 


formed from the diiodotyrosin and 


diiodotyrosin. 
conclusively the thyroxin is 
not from a thyronine unit in the 
casein molecule. 

On the anterior lobe of the pitu- 
itary we should recall the early 
work of Dr. Z. Wallen Lawrence in 
differentiating between two kinds of 
the work by John 
Evans, Roger Varney and Leonard 


gonadotropins; 


Hines on assay methods for gonad- 


otropins and thyrotropin and_ the 


fractionation studies 

by Dr. Hayes. 
Incidentally, Dr. Hayes also carried 

Dr. Last 


extensive investigations on attempts 


(unpublished ) 


out in cooperation with 
to develop an assay method for the 
liver anti-pernicious anemia factor. 
Excellent work has also been done 
by Drs. Potts and Gallagher on the 
the blood 


and the oxytocic 


separation of pressure 


raising factors 
found in the posterior lobe of the 
pituitary gland. 


oO 
re 
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male sex hor- 
1925 by L. C. 
After 


work, he 


The work on the 
mone was started in 
McGee as a Squibb fellow. 


about year of hard 


finally 


had tried but always with failure 


one 


accomplished what many 


namely to obtain a fraction from 
bull testicle which should produce 
in a castrated animal what we had 
reason to believe the hypothetical 
male sex hormone does in the nor- 
mal animal. Thus, in the capon it 


should comb growth or in 
the 
cause regneration of the atrophied 
the 
Why 


Simply because 


cause 


castrated mammal it should 


accessory sex organs, such as 


seminal resicle or prostate. 
had others failed? 
other investigators either did not ex- 
tract properly or did not fraction- 
ate sufficiently to enable them to in- 
ject daily per capon the equivalent 


of approximately 2 pound of fresh 
testis tissue. 

I confirmed McGee in every way, 
and Gallagher next developed a good 
quantitative the 
With this tool and with the 
gal- 


assay method on 
capon. 
extraction of tons of tissue or 


lons of 


made in the purification of the con- 


urine, real progress was 


centrates in various laboratories. 
Although we were not the first to 
the 


form we 


male hormones 


did 


evolved, 


obtain any of 
develop the 
the 


attention to 


in pure 


first methods and at 


same time turned our 


quantitative studies on the urinary 


excretion of male hormones in nor- 
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mal and diseased men and women. 

These pioneer studies in the light 
of recent developments promise to 
yield considerable fundamental in- 
formation on the metabolism and 
origin of the steroid hormones of 


testicular, ovarian and adrenal ori- 


gin. The biochemist can now say 
more than ever that urine is the 


golden fluid or biochemically speak- 
ing a real gold mine. This ex- 
tensive program on urinary steroids 
covered the period from 1931 to 
1941 when I left the University on 
account of retirement. 

In this ten year period Dr. Gall- 
agher and I had associated with us 
Drs. A. T. Kenyon Katherine 
Knowlton in the Department of 


Medicine and as graduate students 


and 


from time to time Drs. D. Peter- 
son, J. R. Coffman, W. H. Hoskins, 
R. I. Dorfman, E. B. Womack, 
Carter Johnston, Paul Munson, 
Messrs. Beach and Holtorff and a 


number of very faithful technicians. 

Before closing I should refer to 
the excellent piece of work on the 
effect of 


vitamins 


red corpuscles, 
the 


feeding 
and tryptophane on 
rate of regeneration of hemoglobin 


Al- 


in the rat by George Cartland. 


though the results were negative 
the necessity of developing a blood 
volume method for the rat called 


for a very careful technique. 
Also I wish to emphasize the ex- 
cellent investigations he has carried 


out at the Upjohn Laboratories on 
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estrogens obtained from pregnant 
mare urine, on the purification of 
the mare serum gonadotropin and 
on concentrating and fractionating 
the adrenal cortex principles. 

To you and to all of these other 
colleagues | again express my sin- 
thanks. 


cere 


® ®@ 
Concannon Chilian 

Chemical Advisor 
F.A.L.C.. chief 


unit of the Bureau 


a 


of the chemical 


Concannon. 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


will leave soon for Santiago. Chile. 


to act as consultant and adviser to 
the government on the development 
of chemical industries in that coun- 
trv. 

After spending three months in 
Chile. Mr. 
headquarters at the Corporacion de 
Fomento de la Produccion de Chile. 
120 Broadway. New York. N. Y. A 
work 


Americ an 


Concannon will have 


part of his will be to bring 


together concerns and 


Chilean groups desiring to share in 
mutual 


financial participation in 


undertakings in Chile. 
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Application for 
Charter 


INSTITUTE members in the 
Baltimore area have applied for 
a charter for a chapter in this 
district. An 
ing of these members was held 
at Loyola College on October 
28th. at which Dr. Egloff, 
president of the Instirure, 
spoke on “Oil and the War”, 


and also outlined the policies 


organization meet- 


of the INSTITUTE. 











Mildred <A. Johnson, A.A.LC. 
formerly with the Steffen Biological 
Laboratories, has joined the Killian 
New 


Research Laboratories. Inc., 


York. N. 2 


Institute Members Honored 
By Alpha Chi Sigma 


Institute members initiated into 
the New York Professional Chapter 
of Alpha Chi Sigma Fraternity at 
its recent meeting were Drs. Marston 
T. Bogert, Charles R. 
Robert J. Moore. 


Downs, and 


A.I.C. Chapters in Ohio and California 


WO new chapters of Tut AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF CHEMISTS have been 


formed. one in Ohio and the other in California. 


The Ohio charter 


was granted in the name of the Miami Valley Chapter, and the California 


charter was issued in the name of the Los Angeles Chapter. 
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You and 


the Future 


Raymond Szymanowitz, F.A.I.C. 


HEN a river goes on a ram- 
that 


date the communities along its banks, 


page threatens to inun- 
appeals for assistance in stemming 
the flood are broadcast. The volun- 
teers responding are net 
their 


they 


queried 
dikes, 


they 


with 

fast 
Instead, all hands 
united effort 


doing whatever possible to meet the 


about experience 


asked 


can fill sandbags. 


nor are how 


are put to work in a 
emergency. 

Similarly, when a nation or a 
group of nations jump the traces 
and attempt to conquer their neigh- 
bors, as is presently the case, the en- 
dangered peoples organize to resist 
the aggressor. Everyone is urged to 
take employment at his highest skill 
in a plant contributing to the war 
effort. 

Individuals engaged in the produc- 
tion of civilian commodities are im- 
plored to transfer their energies to 
the making of essential goods. Com- 
panies suffering a dearth of skilled 


labor 


courses in an effort to fill the gap. 


conduct intensive training 
Schools are combed for eligibles by 
persuasive representatives of indus- 
try. Manufacturers even resort to the 
use of radio programs for the pur- 
pose of luring housewives from their 


kitchens. 


With the demand for labor great- 
er than the supply, the problem of 
securing a job no longer exists. 
Gone, too, is the necessity of barter- 
ing for satisfactory remuneration. It 
follows that so far as selling one’s 
the 


of competition is temporarily a thing 


services is concerned, element 


of the past — only temporarily, 
though, as floods and wars are ab- 


like 


businesses, must make plans for the 


normalities and_ individuals, 
post-war period. 

With the coming of peace, when 
one must again compete for his place 
in the sun, what have you to sell? 

Since we are involved in a scien- 
tific war, the current need for tech- 
nical help is especially great in ap- 
-fields 
for which adequately trained person- 
Under 


neither difficult 


plied physics and chemistry 


nel is limited. these condi- 


tions it is nor un- 
usual for many individuals now en- 
gaged in these pursuits to acquire an 
exaggerated view of their importance. 
The assumption of such an attitude 
unfortunately can easily lead to the 
building of false confidence in one’s 
future security. 

After the war has been won and 
industry goes through the transition 
period which always follows a great 
staffs must be 


conflict, company 
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YOU AND 
one of the 
destined to be 
offer a 

What quali- 
that will 


you an advantage over your competi- 


pared. Should you be 
unfortunates 
adrift, 


prospective employer? 


cast 


what have you to 


ties do you possess vive 


In other words, what have you 
to sell? 


The enumeration of your college 


tors ¢ 


courses and experience in the wat 
industries will not be enough. There 
will be with the 


same qualifi ations. If a comparison 


plenty available 


can be made with chemistry itself, 
you might be likened to an element 
which, though useful, is abundant. 


To continue the analogy, the re- 


quirements in the post-war world 


will be for materials possessing 


special properties or for synthetics 


that have been custom built for a 
peculiar need. 
The years of study which one 


has devoted to his profession need 


not be sacrificed. An _ alternative 
with promising potentialities is to 
with 


complement scientific training 


a second line of endeavor. Just as 


unusual combinations in chemistry 
are capable of producing materials 
extraordinary 
different tal- 


combined in the 


having qualities of 


value, so may widely 


ents when same 


person produce an individual of 


unusual worth. Should chemistry 
alone hold no future for you, with 
what other skill or aptitude could 
you combine it to make your posi- 


tion unique? 


THE 


FUTURE 


Those who are adept at writing 


might cultivate this ability with a 


view to becoming a _ writer on 


scientific subjects—a translator of 


technical jargon into lay English. 
\ course in marketing or publicity 
might open the door to a career in 
writer of 


advertising, such as a 


technical copy. 


this 


Supplementary 
kind might 


suggest entrance into sales and ser- 


training of also 
vice engineering. 

\ knowledge of law, like math- 
ematics, is a tool in 
\ chemist 
in this field might consider for his 
life 


attorney, patent examiner, expert in 


useful many 


oct upations. well-versed 


work such callings as patent 


patent cases, etc. 


Chemical training is desirable in 
certain types of personnel work— 
particularly those branches involv- 
ing safety engineering and accident 


prevention. 


There are, of course, other com- 
binations which are not predictable. 
To uncover and utilize them must 
depend upon personal initiative. In- 
asmuch as the purpose of this arti- 
cle is but to sow a seed, sufficient 
examples have been set forth herein 


to point the way. 


What special knowledge do you 
possess and how may it be employed 
in conjunction with your scientific 
background ? what have 
to sell? 


to take inventory. 


Again, 


you Now is a good time 


n9 


Je 

















COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 


President. Gustav Eeloft Secretary, Howard S. Neiman 
Vice-president. Donald Price Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 
COUNCILORS 
DonaLp H. ANDREWS Harry L. FisHer Rosert J. Moore 
FraNK G. BREYER DonaLp B. Keyes Foster D. SNELL 

Stuart R. BrinKLey RayMonp E. Kirk W. D. Turner 


FRANK O. LuNDSTROM 


CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES 


New York Niagara Philadelphia 
A. Ltoyp TAYLor A. W. Burwetu J. M. McItvain 
W ashington rf h cazo Viam J alle ) 
T. H. TremMearni Howarp ADLER Harvey G. Kittrepc! 
October Meeting The minutes of the previous meet- 
\ meeting of the National Coun- ing were approved. 
cil of THe American INstITUTE OF Dr. Egloff read a petition for the 


Cuemists was held on Thursday. grant of a Charter to a Chapter in 
October 21. 1943, 52 East 41st the Los Angeles area, signed by 
Street. New York, N. Y. at 6:30 members of the Institute in that 
p.m. President Egloff presided. section, and upon motion made and 
The following officers and coun- seconded, this new Chapter was 
cilors were present: Messrs: S. R. cordially welcomed into the Insti 
Brinkley, G. Egloff. H. L. Fisher, ture. 
R. J. Moore, D. Price, F. D. Snell. Dr. Egloff read a petition for the 
A. L. Taylor and M. Toch. Mr. grant of a Charter to a Chapter in 
T. S. McCarthy and Miss V. F. Kim- Ohio, to be known as the Miami 
ball were present. Valley Chapter of the InstiITUTE. 
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COLNCH 


and upon motion made and second- 
ed this new Chapter was cordially 
welcomed into the INSTITUTE. 

Upon motion made and seconded. 
the Secretary was instructed to in- 


Miami Valley 


proposed constitution an« 


i 


form the Chapte: 
that its 
by-laws are approved by the Coun- 
cil, with the exception of several 
minor changes which are referred to 
this Chapter for further considera- 
tion. 

Dr. Egloff stated that he will meet 
with the members of the Institut! 
ir. the Pittsburgh area on November 
14th. 

Upon motion made and seconded. 
the present application and reference 
forms. which are to be reprinted. 
the Committee on 


Qualifications and to the Member- 


were referred to 


ship Committee for suggested re- 
visions. 
{ pon motion made and seconded. 


the following new members 





were 
elex ted: 
Udy, Marvin J. 

1.1943 
( i \ d Smelting 
Cory Sar ~~ \f ( 

La da 
l l eS 
Coleman, Anna M. 

1943 Fellowship ssista Me 
Institute ot Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pem 

Corbin, Nancy M. 
(1943), Research Chemist, Unive 
Oil Products Company, Chicag } 


Illinois. 


D’Alelio, Gaetano F. 
1943 Director of Research, Pro 


phy-la Brush Company, Pine 
sires Florence, Mass 
Ewell, Eugene R. 

1943 Chemist, The Lowe Broth 

ers Company, Dayton, Ohi 
Fisher, John Roberts, Jr. 

1943), Research Ch st. Chemical 
Developments Corporation, 314 West 
First Street. Dayton, Ohi 

Hanson, Benjamin R. 
1943) Issistant Director f Techni 
1 Service, The Lowe’ Brothers 


Company, 


Dayton, Ohio 
Hatfield, Leonard F. 
1943), Research Chemist, The Lowe 


Brothers Company, Dayton, Ohio 


Koch, Fred C. 
1943), Director of Bi 


search, 


chenucal Re- 
Armour and Company, 1425 
42nd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Lower, Stewart E. 


1943). Direct § Technical Ser- 
Che Lowe Brothers Compar 
Dayton, Ohi 
Waldie, William A. 
1943), Technical Director, New 
\ rinkle, Inc x 314 Vest I st street, 
Dayton 9, Ohi 
Wendt, Gerald 
1943), Science Editor. Time Maga- 
ne, New York, N. Y. 
White, Edward A. 
1943), Ins Department i 


Chemistry, Fordham University, New 
Yorn, N. ¥. 


Woodson, Harold W. 
1943), Assistant in Department of 


l College of 


Physiological Chemistry, 


Medi ine, 


ana, Illinois 


University of Illinois, Ur- 
Ziegler, Lena R. 
(1943), Patent 


Developments Ce 


Chemical 
rporation, 314 W. 
Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 


Chemist, 


First 
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MEMBERS Applications for Membership 
. . For Fellow AY 
Bauser, Clyde E. 
(M.1943), Paint Technician, The 


Lowe Brothers Company, Dayton, 
t » d 


Cooke, Theodore F. 


Ohio Captain, Corps of Engineers, The En- 
Gakenheimer, Walter C gineer Board, Fort Belvoir, Virginia. 
1943 ese J hemts N - 
(M.1 43), Research Che mist, Min Gelman. George 
ere Corporation, 3508 Fairfield 


i P ptain, Quartermaster Corps, Quart- 
Road, Baltimore 25, Maryland. ~ : is 

7 ermaster Corps Subsistence and Re- 

Hegyi, Imre Joseph 


) ' > - SCe ] Labor: Oo S19 -) , sn- 
(M.1943), Chemist, Baker and Com- esis tboratory, 1819 West Persh 


pany, 113 Astor Street, Newark, N.J. ing Road, Chicago, Illinois. 
Landrum, Leslie Harold Grim, John Marshal 
(M.1943), Research Engineer, Chem- : . - . . 
Research Chemist, Koppers Company 


ical Developments Corporation, 314 


. ‘ellowshi ne ist . itts- 
W. First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. Fellowship, Mellon Institute, Pitt 


burgh, Pennsylvania 


Spiegler, Madge M. 
(M.1943), Research Bibliographer, Oswald, Richard K. 
Universal Oil Products Company, Chemist, Lowe Brothers Company, E 
Chicago 4, Illinois Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 
Strickland, Elizabeth D. —— 
(M 1943). Research ( hemist, Chem : . . ’ . 
Vedical Laboratory Technician, U. S 


ical Developments Corporation, 314 are 7 ie 
; A Medical Department, 967th Med- 


ical Hospital Ship Platoon, Camp Kil- 


West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 
Raised from Student to Member 

. mer, New Jersey. 
Schachtmeister, Sydney C. - , 


(M.1943), Student (Sergeant) Army Tubis. Manuel 
Ss, 


Specialists Training Unit, Oregon 1ssistant Chemist. U. S. Food & Drug 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon. Administration, Custom House, Phila- 
Raised from Juhior to Fellow delphia, Penna 


Catherman, Clair C. 
(1943), Assistant Chemist, Pine 
Arsenal, C.W.S., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Bluff For Member 


Front, Jacqueline S. 


Dr. Price reported on his visit Assists Fella, Wiellen lentils 


with the Niagara Chapter. 4400 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tue CHEMIST was discussed, and 
suggestions were offered for possible For Associate 
articles to appear in it. Kahn, Gloria C. 
There being no further business, Chemist, Standard Oil of California, 
adjournment was taken. Richmond, California. 
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CHAPTERS 


Chicago 
Chairman, Hilton I. Jones Vice-chairman, H. R. Kraybill 
Secretary-treasurer, Charles L. Thomas 
Universal Oil Products Company 
Riverside, Illinois 
Council Representative, Howard Adler 


\ meeting will be held on De- Professional Employment Agency”; 
cember third at Huylers Restaurant, M. T. Carpenter, “Petroleum Chem- 
310 South Michigan Avenue, at 6:30 ists and Chemical Engineers”; and 
p.m. The program will begin at on the subject “Being Interviewed 
7:45 p.m. Speakers are, Dr. Victor for a Position” two students from 
Conquest, “Fifteen Years of Inter- Illinois Institute of Technology, J. 
viewing Applicants for Positions in T. Weber and H. H. Pokras, will 


a Packing Plant”; Tom Coffer, “The give their impressions. 


Miami Valley 


Chairman, E. L. Luaces Vice-chairman, J. M. Purdy 


Secretary -lreasurer, John R. Fisher, Jr. 


Chemical Development Corporation 
314 W. Ist Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 


Council Representative, Harvey G. Kittredge 


The first business meeting of the officers and a representative to the 
new Miami Valley Chapter of the National Council were elected; and 


INSTITUTE was held October thirtieth, the territory to be included within 


at which the constitution and by- the Chapter was determined. Newly 

laws of the Chapter were adopted; elected officers are shown above. 
Niagara 

Chairman, Maurice C. Taylor Vice-chairman, Lawrence H. Flett 


Secretary-treasurer, M. R. Bhagwat 
1104 Ferry Avenue 
Niagara Falls, New York 
Council Representative, Arthur W. Burwell 
Alternate, Lothar A. Sontag 
Reporter to THe Cuemist, Frederick Koethen 
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New York 
Chairman, M. L. Hamlin Vice-chairman, Franklin H. Bivins 


Secretary-treasurer, Lloyd W. Davis 


National Oil Products Company 


Harrison, New Jersey 


Council Representative, A. Lloyd Taylor 


Meeting November 19th. Building 6:30. Guest speakers will include 
Trades Association Club, 2 Park Av- Dr. Charles Glen King and Harry 
enue, New York, N. Y. Dinner at’ B. McClure. 


Pennsylvania 
Chairman, Clinton W. MacMullen Vice-chairman, Glenn E. Ullyot 
Secretary-treasurer, Kenneth E. Shull 
23 Bala Avenue 
Jala Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 


Council Representative, John M. Mcllvain 


Washington 
President, L. F. Rader, Jr. 


Vice-president, Donald H. Andrews Treasurer, L. R. Heiss 


Secretary, Ernest J. Umberger 


207 Albany Avenue, Takoma Park, Maryland 


News Reporter to Tut Cuemist, T. H. Tremearne 


Council Representative, T. H. Tremearne 


Kennedy with Wetherill Co. Friedman in New Position 
James J. Kennedy, M.A.I.C., for 


Harry Friedman, F.A.1.C., former- 
merly with the Resinous Products 


; ; , : ly technical director of the U. S. 
and Chemical Company, is now re- ; 

search and development chemist with Kalsomine Company, is now tech- 
George G. Wetherill and Company, nical director of Commercial Chem- 


Philadelphia, Penna. ical Company. Kenilworth, N. J. 
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Necrology 


€. H. Kessler 
Dr. E. H.. Kessler, 


sales manager and consulting chem- 


industrial 


ist for The Thresher Varnish Com- 
pany of Dayton, Ohio, died sudden- 
ly of a heart attack on October 11. 
He was forty-five years of age. 

1898, 


education 


Born in Dayton, August 17, 
Dr. 
in the 
the University of Dayton. 
ing the B.S. in chemical engineering 
in 1920, the M.S. in 1928, and the 
D.Sc. in 1928. 
the 


Varnish Company since 1921, serv- 


Kessler received his 


Dayton public schools and 
Receiv- 


honorary Hie has 


been associated with Thresher 


ing in various capacities as chem- 


ist, industrial salesman, director of 
research, industrial sales manager 
and consulting chemist. He was a 


former president of the Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Indianapolis and Columbus 


Paint and Varnish Production Clubs. 


He 
AMERICAN 


in 1937. 


of 


oF CHEMISTS 


became a member THE 


INSTITUTE 


Leicester Patton 
Leicester Patton, chief chemist for 
Balch Pitts- 


burgh, died recently. He was sixty 


the Flavor Company, 


years of age. 
Vir- 


ginia, Mr, Patton received the B.S. 


A native of Charlottesville, 


and M.S. from the University of Vir- 
In 1906, 
sistant chemist with West Virginia 


ginia. he became an as- 
Geological Survey, and subsequently 
became chief of the U. S. Food and 
Drug Laboratories in Savannah, 


Georgia, and Buffalo, N. Y.; and 


superintendent of the Bureau of 
Food Inspection for the city of 
Pittsburgh and consultant for the 


Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture. Just before he became chief 
chemist for the Balch Flavor Com- 
Mr. 


sulting offices in 


maintained con- 
Pittsburgh. He 
joined THe American INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists in 1937. 


pany, Patton 


Arthur Anderson Ticknor 

Dr Arthur Anderson Ticknor, di- 
visional chemist for Calco Chemical 
of 


Company, died unexpectedly at his 


Division American Cyanamid 
home in Plainfield, N. J. on Septem- 
ber twenty-sixth. He was fifty years 
of age. 
Born in West Claremont, New 
Hampshire, Dr. Ticknor received the 
Ph.B. from Yale University in 1914, 
and three years later obtained the 


doctorate from the same Institution. 


He joined the chemical staff of 
Calco as research chemist in 1917, 


serving until 1920, when he became 


J2i 
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research chemist for Tubize Artificial 
Silk Company, Hopewell. Virginia. 
He returned to Calco in 1924. 

He became a Fellow of THE AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS in 1925. 


SWPC Loan System 
Simplified 
The Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
Novem- 


ber first, put into effect a new loan 


tion of the government. on 


svstem., whereby the corporation 


into repurchase 
banks on loans of 
banks agree 


to close and service the loans. Un- 


will enter agree 


ments with 


$25.000 ol less. where 


der this arrangement, the operatot 
of a small business will apply for a 
loan of $25,000 or less to the 
SW Pt district. 
The applicant and the SWPC loan 
agent then go to the arrange 
for the SW Pt 


enter into the repurchase agreement 


the bank. 


loan agent in his 
bank, 


loan. and the will 


with 


Industrial Medical 
Problems Parley Held 


\ wartime conference on indus- 


trial medical problems was held for 
the company’s plant physicians and 
Hercules 


executives by Powder 


Company, on November third and 
fourth, at the Hotel Netherland 
Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio. Attending 


the conference were representatives 
of the Army. the U.S. Public Health 
Service. medical  or- 


and several 


ganizations. 


CHEMIs1 
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Soviet Science and 
and Technology Viewed 


A Congress of American-Soviet 


Friendship was held at the Hotel 


New Yorker and Madison Square 
Garden. New York, N. Y.. on No- 
vember sixth to eighth. Dr Harold 
C. Urey was chairman of the sec- 
tion on “Soviet Science and Tech- 
nology” held on November seventh 
at the Hotel New Yorker. Speakers 


Hubert Wilkins on “Soviet 


and Geography *. Dr. 


were Sil 


I xploration 


Carl O. Dunbar on “Advances in 
Soviet Geology and Mineralogy”: 
Dr. Charles E. Kelloge. “Soviet 
Soil Technology and Agriculture”: 
Dr. L. C. Dunn. “Soviet Research 
in the Biological Sciences”; Dr. 


Selman Waksman, “Bacteriology in 
and Dr. V. K. 
Zworykin, “Soviet Developments in 
Walter B. 


non, professor of physiology at Har- 


the Soviet Union”. 


Electronics.” — Dr. Can- 


chairman of 
Health 


U.S.S.R.” 


vard University. was 


“Public 
Medicine in the 


the section on and 


Wartime 
Hercules Advances Weber 
Paul J. Weber, 
head economk 


partment of 


economist and 


of the research de- 
Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, Wilmington, has been elected 


assistant treasurer. 
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For Your Library 


Paul I. 


Smith. Chemical Publishing Com- 


GLUE AND GELATINE. By 


,-- 


pany. 1943. 145 pp. 6” x 9”. $3.79. 


The wide application of clue and 
gelatine in so many industries, gives 
this new book a value to those who are 
interested in the production of widely 
varying materials. 

The author has wisely avoided the 
intricate chemistry of his subject and 
has devoted himself to detailed ac- 
counts of the production of the final 
products from their origins, and con- 
tinues to describe their usefulness and 
methods of application in the manu- 
facture of many commercial products. 

The book, therefore, will prove of 
the greatest value not only to the 
manufacturers of glue and gelatine, 
but equally to those who employ, or 
to 


advanced 


considering those 


to 


are employ, 


chemicals commercial 


use, 


OrcAnic NITROGEN 
By Ed. F. 
F.A.LC., Cary Bordenca, and B. H. 


Swift Company. 


AN OUTLINE OF 


COMPOUNDS Degering, 
Gwynn. John S. 
1942. 381 


$10.00. 


pp. 0! x 9 


The third edition of this book is 
an extended edition of the two previ- 
ous editions published in 1938 and 
1940; contains a very considerable 


amount of new material resulting 


from the research work upon these 
compounds during the intervening 
vears, and is, undoubtedly, the most 


complete book upon this subject. 


It covers the entire field of organic 
nitrogen compounds in greatest de- 
tail, the general properties and uses 
of each compound being followed by 
many methods for its production. An 
interesting and helpful feature of 
each described process of production 
is an accompanying formula of each 


step of procedure. 


The grouping of the nitrogen com- 
pounds into the thirty-six chapters is 
most excellent and permits ready ref- 
erence to any particular compound. 
\ copy of this book should be found 
in the library of every organic chem- 


ist. 


THEORIES ORGANIC 
Cuemistry. By H. B. Watson, F.I. 


C., Oxford University Press. 1942. 


MopDERN OF 


207 


pp. 

Because of the character of the sub- 
ject. a brief but clearly informative 
statement is made of the relationship 
between the alliance of chemistry 


with physics and mathematics. 


will 


find this book most helpful, and it 


Less experienced chemists 


will be found a valuable book of ref- 


erence to those more advanced in 


this particular subject. 
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Ipatieff Testimonial 
Volume Prepared 
A book has been published by Uni- 


versal Oil Products Company, Chi- 
cago, as a testimonial in honor of 3 
milestones in the career of Vladi- 
mir N. Ipatieff, F.A.I.C. which were 
a banquet given to 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
and 


celebrated by 


him by THe 


or CHEMISTS, by a_ banquet 


given by the employees of Uni- 
versal Oil Products Company. The 
events celebrated on these occasions 


Dr. I patieff’s 


birthday, his golden wedding, and 


were seventy-fifth 
his fiftieth year as an outstandingly 
useful member of the chemical pro- 


fession. 


Plastics Lectures 


The New York Institute of Fin- 
ance is conducting a series of lec- 


tures on synthetic plastics on Mon- 


day afternoons in the Board of 
Governors room of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Booklets 


Bakelite Review, published by the 
Bakelite Corporation, October, fea- 


tures “A New Process for Molding 
Resin-Bonded Plywood”, and “Thin 
Vinyl Plastic Film”. 

Vew York University Report oj 


the Chancellor for the 1942- 
1943 has just been issued by New 


York University. 


year 


CHEMIST 


1943 


The New York Journal of Com- 
merce has published a series of in- 
executives, entitled 


terviews with 


“Postwar Planning Now.” This sur- 
vey covers all phases of industry. 
Copies may be obtained by writing 


The Journal of Commerce, 63 Park 


Row. New York 15, N. Y. 

Glyco Products Company, 26 
Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. offers 
a copy of a chart, which lists a 


series of its new plasticizers and 
softeners for use in coatings, etc., 


free upon request. 


Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, has issued a 


booklet the of 


Lewisol maleates in protective coat- 


reporting on use 


ings. These hard resins, made by 
modifying rosin esters with maleic 
alkyd compounds, are intended for 
compounding with film-forming ma- 
terials or with drying oils to achieve 
gloss and hardness, and to improve 
of the booklet 


may be obtained upon request by 


adhesion. Copies 


mentioning THe CHEmiIst. 





Members of 


requested 


the INsTITUTE 


are to place THe 


CHEMIST the mailing list 


of 


on 


their companies for bro- 


chures and announcements 


which would be of interest to 


chemists. 
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Cohoe Installed 
A. S. C. I. President 


Wallace Patton Cohoe. F.A.L.C.. 
was installed as president of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, an 


international organization with head- 

quarters in London, at a dinner in 

the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. New 
York, October 22nd. 

Gerald 
to 


Sir Campbell, British 
United States, 
sented Cohoe the 
office of fifty-four 


each engraved with the name 


the 
Dr. 


consisting 


minister 
to 


pre- 
chains of 
links, 
of a 
past president. 

Also 
Soviet 
Hou, Chinese 
both of 
memberships. 
able to attend 
duties in 
both 


Alexei Bach. 
Dr. Te-Panz 


industrial chemist. 


honored were 


biochemist. and 
received honorary 
Dr. Bach 
hec ause of 
he 


Chemical 


whom 
was un- 
wartime 
Russia. where helped 
the Karpov 
Institute and the 
tute. Dr. Hou. 
vice president 
chief of Yungli Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. and was honored for his work 


in coordinating Chinese chemical in- 


found 
Biochemical Insti- 


New \ ork. 


engineer i 


now in 


and 


is 


dustry. 


Chemical Exposition 
In N. Y. Dec. 6 to 11 


The Nineteenth Exposition of 
Chemical Industries will at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, 


open 


on December sixth. two m. 


CHEMIST 1943 
It will then be open daily from 
eleven a. m. to 10 p. m., until 
December 11. when it will close 
at six p. m. Admission is by in- 


vitation. 





Nobel Prizes 
Cancelled for 1943 
The 


has 


Sweden 
Nobel 


literature, 


of 
that 


Government 
announced 
for 

chemistry, 


be 


prizes peace, 


physics, or medi- 


cine, will not awarded in 


1943. 











W. N. Morris Weds 


Arlene Looney : daugh- 


Miss Fern 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Looney, 


of Cape Girardeau, Missouri, and 
William NN. Morris, M.A.LC., of 
St. Louis, were married September 


thirteenth. at the home of the bride’s 
parents. The couple will reside in 


Brunswick. New 


Hampshire. 


Egloff Discusses Postwar 


Dr. Gustav Egloff. president of 
the InstiruTE, spoke on “A World 
at War and the Postwar Era”, be- 


fore a regional meeting of the In- 


dianapolis, Anderson, Cincinnati, 
and Dayton Branches of The Ameri- 
can Electroplaters Society, held at 
the Miami Hotel. Dayton, Ohio, on 


November sixth. 
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Consulting Chemists Association 
Elects Officers 

Trevithick, F.A.I.C., chief 
New York Produce 


Exchange, was elected president of 


H. P. 


chemist of the 


the Association of Consulting Chem- 


ists and Chemical Engineers, Inc., 
at their recent meeting. A. P. 
Sachs, F.A.LC., was elected vice 


Bowden, Jr.. 


M. Shields 


president; William C. 
as secretary: and Henry 


as treasurer. 


Meeting Dates 
Nov. 14-16. Institute of 
Chemical Pittsburgh, 


American 

Engineers. 
Pennsylvania. 

Nov. 17. National Council of Tue 
American INstTITUTE OF CHEM- 

The Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 
list Street, New York, N. Y. 

Nov. 19. New York Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
Speakers: Dr. Charles Glen King, 
“The Chemist’s Place in Postwar 
Nutrition”; Harry B. McClure, 
“Newer Products of the Aliphatic 
Chemical Industry”. 2 Park Ave. 
(26th Floor), New York, N. Y. 

Nov. 26-27. 


Science and Mathematics Teachers. 


ISTS. 


Central Association of 
Annual Convention. Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Dec. 3. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 


Chicago Chapter. 
Subject: “The Chemist Interviews 
Speakers: F. A. 
M. T. 


Carpenter, and Victor Conquest. 


the Employer.” 
Anderson, Thomas Coffer, 


CHEMIST 
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Dec. 6-11. Chemical Industries Ex- 


position. Madison Square Garden, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dec. 13. 


Society for 


N. Y. Chapter. American 

Metals. National 

Speaker Mar- 
cus A. Trossman, “Hardenability 
of Steel and. the Effects of AIl.- 
loys.” 2 Park Avenue, (26th 
Floor, (New York, a 

Jan. 10. N. Y. Chapter, American 
Society for Metals Speaker, 
Wendell F. Hess, “The Welding 
of Aircraft Materials”. 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Jan. 14. New York Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
New York, N. Y. 

Feb. 14. N. Y. Chapter, American 
Society of Metals. Speaker, C. 
E. Waring. “Fine Metal Finishes 


and Their Protection During Man- 


President Meeting. 


ufacture, Shipment and Storage.” 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Mar. 13. N. Y. Chapter, American 
Society for Metals. Speaker, _ 
G. Stephens, “The Inspection and 


Identification of Engineering Ma- 


terials.” 2 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
Mar. 17. New York Chapter. THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
New York, N. Y. 

Apr. 10. N. Y. Chapter, 
Society for Metals. Speaker, J. 
C. Mathes, “Magnesium”. 2 Park 

New York, N. ¥s 


American 


Avenue. 
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Apr. 12-16. American Chemical So- 
ciety. National Meeting. 

Apr. 14. New York Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
Student Medal presentation. 

May 8. N. Y. Chapter, 
Society for Metals. Speaker, A. 
A. Schwartz, “Induction Heating” 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

May 12. New York Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
Annual Business Meeting. 

May 13. THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or CHEMISTS. Meeting. 


New York, N. Y. 


American 


Annual 


Dr. Grebe Formally Receives 
S. C. I. Medal 


The Chemical Industry 


the Society of 


Medal of 
Chemical Industry 
was presented to Dr. John V4 Grebe, 
F.A.L.C., director of the physical re- 
search laboratory of the Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Mich- 


igan, at a joint meeting of the So- 


ciety of Chemical Industry, the 
New York section of the American 
Chemical Society, and the New York 


Institute 
of Chemical engineers, held in the 
Hotel New York on No- 


vember 


Section of the American 
Roosevelt, 

twelfth. 

The award was made in recogni- 
tion of Dr. Grebe’s contribution to 
the the diffi- 
cult the 
automatic chemical _re- 


solution of some of 


problems connected with 
control of 


actions. Ray H. Boundy, manager 


CHEMIST 
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of the plastics division of the Dow 
Chemical Company, spoke on_ the 
Dr. 


Veazey, research coordinator 


personal side of the medalist. 
W. R. 
of the Dow Company, spoke on the 
The 
medal was presented by Dr. Lin- 
coln T. Work, F.A.LC. Dr. 


address 


medalist’s | accomplishments. 
Grebe’s 


acceptance was on “Tools 


and Aims of Research.” 


U. S.-British Building 


Methods Compared 
first fall 


York Building Congress, Inc., 
held November third at the 
Hotel Astor, New York. Members 
of the British Four-Man 


sent to study construction methods 


The 
New 


was 


meeting of the 


Mission, 


and costs in the United States, com- 


American 
of Great Brit- 


pared observations of 


methods with those 


ain. The mission consisted of Al- 
fred C. Bossom, Sir George Mow- 


lem Burt, Sir James Grey West, and 


Frank Wolstencroft. 


Chemist Available 


Position as research chemist is 
desired in Burlington or Greensboro, 
North New York 


City. years of 


age, single, 4F. 


Carolina, or in 
Applicant is 25 
Five years of col- 
Instructs in music, 


Pre- 


lege experience. 


photography, and chemistry. 


sent residence, St. Albans, N. Y. 
Please reply to Box 11]. Tue 
CHEMIST. 
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ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 


Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 


Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 
a oe Qualification Tests 
Plastics and Related Subjects. : 
Resear¢ h 


4 Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 CHICAGO 47 ILI 





RALPH L. EVANS ASSOCIATES FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Research and Development Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
7 : =e and medical staff with completely equipped 
70 Chemists and Engineers ‘ 

laboratories are prepared to render you 
From Laboratory, through Pilot Plant 


to full scale Production 


Every Form of Chemical Service 
isk for copy of Buttetin 3W 


254 id S el. MUrray Hill 3-0072 = 
PE. 4 give Pe 17, ~ y 299 Washington St Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 








HIZONE 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
Wilmette, Illinois 


BUY 


Specializing in: 

Trade Association Work 

Textile and Paper Treatments 
Emulsions and Germicidal Problems 


Patent Developments 








ADVERTISING INDEX 


Che American Institute of Chemists 938 ~=6E. H. Sargent & Company 192 
J. T. Baker Chemical Company 189 Schaar & Company 194 
Central Scientific Company 190) Texaco Development Corporation —.. 496 
Corning Glass Works Inside Front Cover Toch Brothers, In . 495 
Croll-Reynolds Co Outside Back Cover Universum Book Export Company 535 
The Emulsol Corporatior 535 Universal Oil Products Company 493 
Precision Scientific Co 540 Wilkins-Anderson Co. —Inside Back Cover 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation 536 Wishnick-Tumpeer, In 539 
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For nearly a quarter of a century 
this firm has specialized in the art of 
INTERFACE 
MODIFYING 
AGENTS 


Our principal fields are foods, cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, 
textiles, bactericides, insecticides, and flotation processes. 


Our research and production resources are at your service. 
Inquiries and preliminary confidential consultations are in- 
vited, without obligation. 


THE EMULSOL CORPORATION 
59 EAST MADISON STREET ge tis. 
CHICAGO, 3. ILLINOIS 



















UNIVERSUM BOOK EXPORT CO., Inc. 


i5 East lith Street, New York 3, N. ¥ Cable address ‘‘Univerbook” 


WANTED: paying indicated “special super-" 


£ prices 

Annalen der Chemie (Liebig's): Vol. 339 (1905) No. 2, paying $5.00. 
Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft 

Ve 8 (1875) compl, paying $35.01 


Vol. 9 (1876) No. 13, 14, Index $4.00 each; Vol. 10 (1877) Index $5.00; Vol. 13 
(1881) compl $18.00 


Any or all nos. from 1916-1940, paying 


$2.00 per number 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering: Vols. 1-16 (1902-1916), paying $100. 
Chemical Reviews: Vol. 3 No. 4 $10.00; Vol. 4 No. 2 $10.00; Vol. 5 No. 3 $3.00 
Faraday Society, Trans.: Vol. 3 (1907) No. 1 $6.00; Vol. 4 (1908) No. 2 $5.00; 
Vol. 12 (1917) $25.00. 
Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Assoc complete 
paying very good price 
FOR SALE: Inst. of Chemical Engineers (London), Trans.; Vols. 1-17 (1923-1939) bd. 
Kolloid Zeitschrift: almost compl. set 


set to date, 


Kolloidchemische Beihefte: almost compl. set 

Liebig’s Annalen der Chemie Vols. 1-398 (1832-1913) with all suppl. & 
Gen. Ind., bd 

BOOKS: all new American & British Books from any publisher (also 


it-of-print Foreign Books about Chemistry and Medicine). 
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METALS AND ALLOYS DATA BOOK 


By SAMUEL L. HOYT 
Technical Advisor of Battelle Memorial Institute 

The book is expressly designed for the needs of mechanical, civil, and chemical 
engineers, metallurgists, materials engineers, inspectors, and others in shop, mill, | 
and construction work on the production of metals and in design, fabrication, and 
use. As a handy reference book it is essential for the technical personnel of all 
metal-using industries, such as ordnance, ship-building, airplane, electrical and 
electronic, and agricultural implements; it will be invaluable to producers of 
steel, copper, brass, aluminum, and other metals and alloys. 
It contains 340 tables of critically evaluated data on wrought and cast steels, stain- 
less steels, cast irons, heat- and corrosion-resistant casting alloys, aluminum, cop- 
per, nickel, tin and zinc alloys and rare metals. These tables offer the most up- 
to-date information on all the important properties of these metals and alloys such 
as tensile strength, hardness, thermal expansion, creep strength, high-temperature 
behavior, work-hardening, endurance limit, and yield strength, to mention only a 
few. This is the first time that such a vast amount of scattered metallurgical 
data has been brought together in a single volume; all of it has been obtained 
from the most authentic sources. 350 pages. $4.75. 


DRYING AND DEHYDRATION OF FOODS 
By H. W. von LOESECKE 

A timely and thoroughly informative book on this important new industry which 
is playing such a vital role today. In a succession of condensed chapters it dis- 
cusses the various steps involved in the drying and dehydration of foods: types of 
equipment used; the dehydration of vegetables, dairy products, fish, and meats, 
including specific figures for moisture content, yield, processing losses, and drying 
temperatures; plant sanitation, factory costs, packaging and storage. The only 
book on this new industry in which more than $150,000,000 is already invested 
in the United States alone! 300 pages. $4.25. 


THE AMAZING PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
By V. A. KALICHEVSKY 
Know the facts about Petroleum to understand today’s news! 
When Secretary Ickes says that mechanized war drains “the content of a major 
oil field every day”"—when Sulfa drugs save thousands of lives daily—when 
your car rides on synthetic rubber tires—it’s time for you ta know the amaz- 
ing facts about Petroleum. 
Every citizen needs an understanding of Petroleum because Petroleum is the 
world’s most important raw material. Here’s a book that answers hundreds of 
questions and tells in simple language what Petroleum is—how it is obtained— 
what products come from Petroleum. 
Any product that can cause wars and yet can be useful in benefitting millions of 
people—including you—is vital! Equip yourself to understand the modern world 
and read “The Amazing Petroleum Industry”. 234 pages. $2.25. 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION ..... 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


REINHOLD BOOKS 
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THE 
NATIONAL PAINT DICTIONARY 


Second Edition Now Readv 
By 
JEFFREY R. STEWART, F.A.L.C. 


President of the Stewart Research Laboratory 
Managing Editor of the “National Paint Bulletin”, 
Consulting Editor for “Products Finishing” 


You need this new, completely revised handbook 
in your 


» Gs es , He on os 





. . « Laboratory . . 


This is the most complete work of 
its kind now available, and is con- 


densed into 224 pages with ap- 
proximately 200 illustrations and 
charts. 


It includes definitions of trade 


names of raw materials used in 


the Paint and Allied Industries. 


Library . . 


It describes all of the important 
testing devices and apparatus used 
in the laboratory, together with 
illustrations. 


It contains charts, tables, useful in- 
formation and miscellaneous data. 
It is strictly technical, thoroughly 


authentic and completely unbiased. 
P y 


Since this is a limited edition, it is important 


that you send your orders in now. 


The book 


is bound in durable green Fabrikoid, trimmed 


with red and gold stampings. . 


. Price $7.50. 


Copies may be obtained from 


THE CHEMIST 


60 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Objectives 


of 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


A. To educate the public to a better appre- 


ciation of the chemists’ contribution to 


progress. 
B 


The INSTITUTE brings to the public true infor- 
mation about the work of the chemist which lies 


behind the news of chemical achievements. 














NOVEMBER 


A CHEMICAL 
SERVICE 


ADAPTABLE TO 


YOUR NEEDS 


Difficult as it is to foresee the 
course of post-war production, of 
one thing you may be certain. Re- 
search will be a factor of great 
importance. If you use chemicals, 
pigments, waxes, fatty acids, 
asphalts or similar materials, Wish- 
nick-Tumpeer, Inc. offers you the 
cooperation of its large, modern re- 
search laboratory in the solution of 
some of your immediate problems 
and in the planning of new prod- 
ucts. Our technical staff will gladly 
assist you in the selection and use 
of materials in new methods and 
processes. Among the list of prod- 
ucts supplied by the company are 
many that meet specific modern 
demands . . . in the manufacture of 
rubber, paint, printing ink, paper, 


plastics, textiles, cosmetics, building 
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Shown here is part of the apparatus used 
in making ductility tests on asphalt in 
Wishnick-Tumpeer’s research laboratory. 


materials and other commodities. 
It is a chemical service adaptable 


to your individual needs. 


WISHNICK- 
TUMPEER, INC. 


Manufacturers and Exporters 


New York 17,295 Madison 
Avenue @ Boston 9, 141 
Milk Street @ Chicago 11, 
Tribune Tower @ Cleve- 
land 14,616 St.Clair Ave- 
nue, N.E. @ Witco Affili- 
ates: The Pioneer Asphalt 
Company ® Panhandle 
Carbon Company ® For- 
eign Office, London, Eng. 
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STOP. WATCHMAN 


Stop-Watch-Man—the handy new stopwatch support. 
offers inexpensive insurance to every stopwatch user 
This extra hand for the busy lab worker holds the 
watch firmly. always in position for easy reading 
and instant use — removes the watch from wet 
grimy or oily hands that might allow a costly slip 
Most important, it promotes accuracy of observa- 

tions because it frees both hands for apparatus 
adjustments, note taking. stirring operations. 

and prevents accidental timing control by 

taking the watch out of your hands. Stop 
Watch-Man adjusts for watches of different 
sizes, has an adjustable stop to suit differ- 
ent stem movements, does away with 
ruinous “hammering” on the crown. 
Watch is quickly inserted or removed. 
and pressure on the crown to start. 
stop or return to zero is applied by 
simply “pressing the button” 





ORDER FORM YOUR USUAL LABORATORY SUPPLY DEALER 


PRECISION GB) ereeision seuenriric company 


179034 NORTH SPRINGFIELD AVE. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS. U. 5. A 
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Chlorination and H ydrogenation 


at ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE! 


MICRO POROUS 
DISPERSER 


The industrial chemist often wishes to make 
a small quantity of an organic preparation 
requiring chlorination or hydrogenation. 


The chlorination and hydrogenation of or- 
ganic compounds may be done with a simple 
equipment as described by Dr. N. D. 
Cheronis at the Detroit A.C.S. Meeting. 
Using Semi-Micro technic, approximately 
l-gram preparations are obtained. 


Among the catalysts reported, a modified 
Adams-Voorhees Platinum Oxide Catalyst 
costs but 8 cents per 50 mg. and has 
value of 8 cents as recoverable platinum. 
Of the nicke! catalysts, the U.O.P. (Uni- 
versal Oil Products) Pellet catalyst was 
found to be three times as effective as 
Raney nickel. 


No. 4764 TC. Micro Porous Disperser, 
Industrial Model, Pyrex glass, with in- 
terchangeable, standard tapered joints 
Finger condenser ground into side arm. 
Che disperser is accurately positioned to 
provide maximum agitation and is sup- 
plied in the 50-micron pore size recom- 
mended for most work Each $16.00. 


CATALYSTS 


No. 4766 Adams-Voorhees, Platinum 
Oxide Catalyst No. 16. Per 
l-gram bottle $3.60 


No. 4767 U.O.P. Nickel Pellet Catal- 
yst. Per 100-zram bottle $1.20 


WILKENS-ANDERSON CO. 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NATIONAL. DEFENSE E 

: 

Numerous Croll-Reynolds Evactors are working over- § 
time maintaining high vacuum in plants making explosives, E 


synthetic rubber, airplane lubricants and a long list of 
# other ordnance materials. They are maintaining high §& 
# vacuum on engines and turbines of dozens of American § 
H ships sailing the seven seas. i 
: While the large and special units require up to three : 
months or more for fabrication the smaller ones are some- 
times made in two weeks, or less, when the demand is 
# urgent. These include single and multi-stage units for 
vacuum up to a small fraction of Imm. absolute, also small 
condensers and vacuum chilling equipment. 


: A recent development is a vacuum-cooled condenser § 

H for maintaining condensing temperatures down to 34° F._ & 
Inquiries will be handled as promptly as possible under the | 
circumstances. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1917 i 
17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK.N.Y. | 
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